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American Book Company’s 


a 


Latest Educational Publications 


Harper and [iiller’s Vergil 
Six books of the Aeneid of Vergil, with Notes and Vocabulary. By W. R. HARPER, 
Ph. D., President of Chicago University, and FRANK J. MILLER, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Latin in Chicago University. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated with map, cuts, and 
twelve full-page engravings. x + 461 pages. ‘ : ; : $1.25 


“ T have carefully examined Harper and Miller’s Vergil and am delighted. 
Its beautiful illustrations and splendid typography make it, I believe, the 
most elegant text-book ever issued. It is an edition de luxe. Its introduc. 
tory studies are overrunning with suggestions. The Study of Vergilian 
Verse 1 have already used with two classes from proof-sheets, and am fully 
convinced of the advantages of the method of study employed. The Notes 
an Vocabulary are superior to anything else of the kind with which I am 
acquainted. The feature which especially delights me, however, is the em- 
phasis which the notes put upon the /terary aspects of the poem. We 


Latin teachers have been too much inclined to give our attention merely to| 


etymology, syntax, and prosody, and thus Pegasus has been turned unto a 
pack-horse. This edition of Vergil is an introduction to the study of poetry 
as such, and will be welcomed by every humanist in our schools.” 
July 7, 1892. VERNON P_ SoQuires, 
Professor of Greek and Latin, Oneonta Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Dr. Harper’s Inductive Classical Series 
Now inciudes Harper and Miller’s Vergil; Harper and Tolman’s Caesar: Harper and 
and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer; Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Method ; 


and Harper and Waters’s Inductive Greek Method. /n preparatirn : Harper and | 
Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer; Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis ; Cice-| 
ro’s Orations ; Supplementary Reading in Latin; Latin Prose Composition ; Homer’s | 


Iliad ; Supplementary Greek Reading ; and Greek Prose Composition. 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Specially favorable terms tor in- 


troduction. The publishers invite correspondence. 


Please mention Journa! of Education. 


‘Cathcart’s Literary Reader 


A manual of English Literature ; zew. By GEORGE R. CATHCART. 12mo, cloth, 92 portraits, 
x -+ 451 pages. ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ , ‘ $1.15 
* Although so largely made up of selections, the volume shows plainly the excellent literary taste 
and judgment of Mr. Cathcart, and affords a view of bis own mind, not less clear than it would be if every 
word between the covers were the product of his individualthought. It is a book with a purpose, and a 
good one at that; proving what talent can do in a field where the ordinary mid finds nothing but an op 
portunity to thrash old straw.”’—Troy Daily Times (Troy, N. Y.) 


Milne’s High School Algebra 
By W. J. MILNg, Ph.D., LL.D., President of New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 
Cloth, 12mo, 360 pages. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4 ‘ $1.00 
‘‘A boy who has been well drilled in ‘Milne’s High School Algebra’ has nothing to fear from an ex 
amination for entrance to Amherst College.””"—GEORGE D. OLDs, Prof. of Mathematics, Amherst College 
Davies’s New Elementary Algebra 


Embracing the first principles of the science. ty CHARLES DAvigEs, LL.D. Edited by J. H 
Van AMRINGKH, Ph.D., Prof. of Mathematics, Columbia College. 12mo, cloth, 294 pages. 90 c. 


Armstrong & Norton’s Laboratory Manual of Chemistry 
By JAmEs E. ARMSTRONG and JAMES H. NORTON. 12mo, cloth, 144 pages. 164 Experiments. 
I}lustrations. : F ; 50 cts 





THREE| NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


'Morris’s Physical Education in the Public Schools 


An eclectic system of exercises, including the Delsartean principles of elocution and expression 
By R. ANNA Morris. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. R é ; ; ‘ : $1.00 


The Schoolmaster in Literature. 


Containing selections from the writings of Ascham, Moliére, Fuller, Rousseau, Shenstone, 
Cowper, Goethe, Pestalozzi, Page, Mitford, Bronté, Hughes, Dickens, Thackeray, Irving, George 
Eliot, Eggleston, Thompson, and others. With an introduction by EDwD, EGGLESTON. 12mo, 
cloth, 608 pages. P : s " $1.40 


Shoup’s History and Science of Education 
By Wm.J.SHoup. A treatise on the evolution of mind and science of education applied 
to the art of teaching. For institutes, normal schools, reading circles, and the private self 
instruction of teachers. a $1 00 


Other valuable works in preparation. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





Kellogg & Reed’s Word = Building. 


Fifty lessons, combining Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon roots, prefixes, and sut- 
fixes, into about fifty-five hundred words in English, with a Brief History of the 
English Language, by BRAINERD Ke.tocc, LL.D., and ALonzo REED, A.M. 

‘‘Word-Building by Kellogg & Reed is a pleasantly original and helpful work in elementary 

English, The mechanical arrangements of the book, the models and suggestions for teacher and 

pupil alike, the incitement of the pupil to original analysis and building of words, are most com- 


mendable features of the work. It is a fitting beginning to one of the completest courses in the 
study of English hitherto published,’—W. M. BEARDSHEAR, Pres. State Agricultural Coll., lowa. 


i28 pages, 16mo, linen. Introduction price, 30 cents. 
(Bs The publishers will highly appreciate any correspondence regarding the intro- 
tuction of this book, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St, N. Y. 





H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Two Great Series oF TEXT-BooKs UNITED. 
THE SHELDON SERIES «*» THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


By this Consolidation, great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public 4 share 
Sheldons’ Modern School and Franklin Readers. |Patterson’s Elements of Grammar 

Sheldons’ and Franklin Arithmetics. ‘Scudder’s United States Histories. 

Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. ‘Shaw's New History of Eng. and Am. Literatu’e. 
She!dons’ and Franklin Algebra. ‘Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 
Sheldons’ Word Studies & Modern Spelling Book. Hill's Rhetorics, Logic. and Psychology. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogues. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 
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> ESTERBROOKE&CO. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE ~<—Se = PRoressiOnAL PEN 


EVERY SCHOLAR SHOULD USE 


~<ee OSSION AL PEN 


No. A1 PROFESSIONAL PEN. 


It has fine, smooth points, and is very elastic; Just the style a writing master must have and scholars appreciate. No school 
is complete without them. Price moderate. Ask your stationer for them, or place them on your requisitions. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John St., New York. 





ONE OF THE BEST PREMIUMS EVER OFFERED. 






Fully Abreast of the Times. 


THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


RE-EDITED AND RESET FROM 
COVER TO COVER. 


The Authentic Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary, comprising the issues of 1864, ’79, and ’84 
(still copyrighted), has been thoroughly revised | 
and enlarged under the supervision of Noah! 
Porter, DD. LL.D., of Yale University, and as| 
a distinguished title bears the name of 











WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The work of revision occupied over ten years, 
more than a hundred ,editorial laborers meving 
been employed, and over $300,000 expende 


is invited. 


This Dictionary is given absolutely free to any present subscriber of the JOURNAL OF Epvuca-| 


TION who will send us a club of eight (8) ew yearly subscriptions at $2.00 each,—club rate. Cash | 
must accompany order. Subscription Department, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | 


before the first copy was printed. ; and 
Critical comparison with any other Dictionary by one who has little artistic talent. 


Ready July Ist. 


Lessons in Zoology. 


COMMON ANIMAL FORMS. 


By CLARABEL GILMAN. 
Boards. Fully Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


This book is the outcome of ten years’ experience in teaching elementary science. It 


y 7 ‘embodies the outlines of what the author has found it wise to attempt with children, and is 
a a. ‘offered to the teacher in the hope that it may prove suggestive and helpful. A special 
effort has been made to remove stumbling-blocks by explaining points of structure that are 
a to be puzzling, by giving minute directions for procuring and handling specimens, 


y providing simple outline drawings that can be quickly copied upon the blackboard 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 
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THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLA VIER. 
« The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching and 
practice.”—JULIE RIVE KING. 
’sed and recommended by the greatest artists and 
A Power in the mastery of all TRCANICAL 


54 


(LOLD MEDAT, 


Aftera Year’s Scientific Investigation. 





To Preserve 


The richness, color, and beauty of t), 
hair, the greatest 
much harm being done by the use oj 
worthless dressings. To be sure of hay- 
ing a first-class article, ask your drny. 
gist or perfumer for Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
It is absolutely superior to any othe: 
preparation of the kind. It restores the 
original color and fullness to hair which 
has become thin, faded, or gray. It 
keeps the scalp cool, moist, and free 
from dandruff. It heals itching humors, 
prevents baldness, and imparts to 


THE HAIR 


a silken texture and lasting fragrance 
No toilet can be considered completo 
without this most popular and elegant 
of all hair-dressings. 

“My hair began turning gray and fall- 
ing out when I was about 25 years of 
age. I have lately been using Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, and it is causing a new 
growth of hair of the natural color.” 
R. J. Lowry, Jones Prairie, Texas. 

“Over a year ago I had a severe fever. 
and when I recovered, my hair began to 
fall out, and what little remained turned 
gray. I tried various remedies, but 
without success, till at last I began to 


USE 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and now my hair is 
growing rapidly and is restored to its 
original color.’”’,—Mrs. Annie Collins, 
Dighton, Mass, 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
nearly five years, and my hair is moist, 
glossy, and in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. I am forty years old, and 
TACKLESS ERASERS have ridden the plains for twenty-five 

7x2 in, made of best years.’”-—Wm. Henry Ott, alias ‘‘Mus- 
“. - Wilton Carpet concave tang Bill,’’ Newcastle, Wyo. 


| top, grooved sides, per 
® | fectly flat wearing sur- 
vy face $100 per Doz, 5 
~ Sample by mail 15 cts y e r S 
Hair Vi 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Bold by Druggists Every where. 


care is necessary, 
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teachers. 
DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


New Departure: “y's Disraxce, 


Y 


TT 





AT A DISTANCE, 
with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after three 
months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied on purchase 
Send for circular concerning Rental Purchase Plan. 
New Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Special rates to 
teachers on Claviers for personal use. 








The Elliott Cresson Medal : — 
(Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.) UEEN & CO. A Philadelphia, {\ece 
PHILOSOPHICAL, Place VERE Amey |) 
ELECTRICAL, and y etene 

CHEMICAL our UF 
APPARATUS. NOW. 
Send for Catalogue 219. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Siate Pencils. 
For Sale by | Manufactured by 






AWARDED 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


447 and 449 East 52d St., 


[2] NEW YORK. 





. 
Adjustable Slate Cover, 

THE ACME is the cheapest and best 
Slate Cover mde. 

Buy plain framed slates and the Acme Cover 
and you get a noiseless slate which is cheaper and 
will wear longer than any other noiseless slate; and 
when the slate is broken the cover can be trans- 
terred to a new slate. 

Sample mailed for 10 cts. Send for catalogue and 
discounts. .- LL, HAMMETT, 
352 Washington B8t., Boston. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS, 


* is a multiple copy- 
ing apparatus pro- 
Sy vided; simple, effici- 
- ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing. music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 g°.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey 8t. 


}.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. ; . 
oe gna taro, 163 Wabash Av.Chicago GOULD & Cook, 
P J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, a 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich 





Leominster, Viass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 








GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


_ THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH FLLGEE S 303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 
STEEL 


PERS. 170, 601 EF. Bis 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
















Blackboard surfaces of 
© $chool Black- Boards 
Samples on paper free. VY - - 


NEELY’S POLITICAL CHART 


LIQUID SLATING for J.E BELL, 24 Portland St., Boston. 
Historical and Census Map of the U. S. 


dressing old and new - 
world. $7 00 per Gal. 





STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IM THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, ©! rporat 


Send ten cents 








1.) 
tamps) for 


par ars to 
J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
518 WHITNEY BLock. 





WANTED, 
{n a family boarding school in a large and delightful 
New York city, next September. a lady teacher of 





An Extraordinary Razor 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. og | razor, to be genuine, must bear 
onthe reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the _ place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C.O. D. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery. 
‘ Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
ot Manual Training 
Schools. (HF Special 
prices to Educational Institutions. . 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F.& JOHN BARNES CO., 
949 RUBY STREBRT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 









| THE LARGEST REVERSIBLE MAP EVER ISSUED. 


THE ONLY CHRONOLOGICAL MAP EVER PUBLISHED. 


BETTER THAN AN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
A PANORAMA OF AMERICAN HISTORY PRINTED IN 14 BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 


THE ONLY CENSUS MAP PUBLISHED. 
A Double Wail Map, 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 10 inches, mounted 
on rollers top and bottom, ready to hang. 
iT TELL How many J'res‘dents we have had and politics of each. 
What party George Washington represented. What 


Presidents died while in office. How many Presidents served two terms. Which 
candidate received the largest number of vot s and was defeated. When each 
political party was organized. How many Congresses have convened and the 
political complexion of each. The number of States in the United States and the 
one having the most miles of railroads. How many Political Parties have existed 
in the United States. 


A Complete History of our Government by Administra- 
tions, Political Parties, and Congresses 
from Washington to Harrison. 


French, German, Latin, and Music,—an American 
lady who has studied abroad. Salary $400 and 
home, Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston 


WANTED, 
Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street, Bostor. 


WANTED, _ 


Next September, in a first-class Academy in the 
State of New York, a lady teacher, qualified to teach 
Drawing (Prang System), Latin, Greek, and Higher 
English. Salary. $450. Apply at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston 


- WANTED, 


Next September, as an assistant in one of our best 
New England Academies a (male) teacher of Elo- 
cution, who has the skill and experience necessary 
to train students to become good readers and speak 
ers, and who is also well qualified to teach classes 11 





sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR ‘The Latest U. 8. Map, printed ors, covers the entire back and is the best English studies. Salary for the right man, $1000. 
(See advt in another column.) They may be seen published. It alone sells for 5.00, T omplete Reversible Map (printed on both sides HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express is 3 feet 10 inches by 5 feet 6 inches, m ted on rollers ton and bottom. XN ith t: oe 7) N. E. Bu : {Ka : tion 
on application to ” side, These two maps sell parately for Sio.ao, iwi — ee > Seen > St, Boston 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, This map shoula be in every library, office and school andis wel) worth the price a omerset Bt. " 
N. EK. nureau of Education, This GREAT DOUBLE MAP nt by express, prepaid and safe delivery euar , Tee 
8 Somerset St., Boston cee to any address in the U.S. It ea mailed bu is much safer by cuvoee, DO YOU WANT TO RENT 
— actatemmeeme Name your nearest express office. sige ance A fine school building. erected and fitted up for 4 
UNDERSTAND FULLY th it ALL CHARGES are prepaid by express or mail and day school for boys ont girls? Said building 1s lo 


“NEW ARC LAMP 
. COLLEGE PROJECTOR 


FOR INCANDESCENT 
' CURRENT. 
- BSOLUTELY.--->— Y soe 
i f SO et Oe ee 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR ame) 


» A .W.QUEEN & CO. 


PHILA. PA, 






yt 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 





Description and prices on application 


SPECIAL. 


It will also be sent absolutely Sre e to 


who 


oi P ; Pp aid Dy Xp 
safe delivery and perfect suatisfact haranteed or MONEY REFI NDED. 


e 
THIS CREAT MAP WILL BE SENT TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND 
TO THEM ONLY FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


and this great Mup, all for $1.00, 


will send us one new yearly cash subscription to the 


at $2.50. 


SUBSCRIPTION Dept. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


We offer the JOURNAL OF Enue ATION on trial fur two months 


any present subscriber of the JOURNAL 


JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon 


cated in one of our most delightful N. E cities where 
there is a special call for a boys’ or girls’ schvol of 
this character, for particulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Bomerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A well established, well equipped college for both 
coxes. pleasantly and healthful located in one of 
our younger Southern States. The building is spa 
cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
turnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of 81x acres for the use of the college. Al! this prop 
erty, costing $10,000. will be sold for less than one hal’ 
{ts cost. Terms easy. 


MENEELY & CO., = Established Address Apply at once to 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


& Somerset St.. Boston 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ¥§ i ; e 

; . rhe fines lity of Bells for Churches 

On to the Journal of Education will fhonen na Fully warranted 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


secure a year's subscription to the 
** Quarterly Register of Current History” 
($1 00 a year) free. NEW ENG. PUB. Co, 

83 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 








3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PIU to 20 duyse No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS. Lebanoe,Ome 


AINDERGARTEN #2. 


AND 


N 
SCHOOL 
8 East 14th 
NEW youR”” 


d. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN A CO, 








nO salve: nosuppository. A victim trie 
in vain every remedy has discovered & 
simple cure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers, Address J, 1. REEVES, Boz York City, 4.3. 


RemedyFree..INSTANTRELIEF, Fio® 
cure in lU days, Never returns; no purge 
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PUBLISHSD BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Terms for our Hducational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 











COLUMBIAN ODE. 


RY GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM, BOSTON, 





Blest of God, the God of Nations, 
Hail! Columbia, Hail to thee! 

Let the lips of happy millions 

Sound the notes of J abilee. 

Northern breezes, waft the anthem! 
South winds blowing, swell the strain ! 
While the Rockies catch the echo, 
Sending back the glad refrain. 


Faith, a pilgrim, rocked thy cradle, 
By the sullen wintry sea, 

And the patriot arm of valor 

From each foe defended thee. 
Dews cf youth still brightly sparkle 
On thy brow so queenly fair, 

Yet what name in song or story 
Can, to-day, with thine compare ? 


Starry banners proudly waving, 

Greet the rosy morning light, 

From Katahdin’s cloud-capp’d sammit 
To Tacoma’s enow-crown’d height. 
Fertile plains and teeming waters 

Fill thy lap with wealth untold, 

Bat thy children’s fond devotion 

Far outweighs thy treasured gold. 


Filial souls, with love adore thee, 
Where palmettos arch the glade. 
Loyal sons proclaim thy glory, 
’ Neath the mountain pine-tres shade. 
One in heart, with voices blending, 
North and South, your tribute raise! 
Sound aload the mighty chorus! 
Shout! © shout Columbia’s praise! 
—Youth’s Companion. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 


BY M. E. ©. 


A ray of sunlight, creeping between the shutters and 
gaining strength as the sun rose higher, stretched across 
the room in a dancing ribbon of brightness, bearing the 
welcome message that the rain-god was at last vanquished 
and again had come the opportunity for a day a field. 
Directly the ever-necessary preparations for such an out: 
ing were accomplished and home became a part of the 
background, and a dustless road winding high on a hill- 
side led to the varied beauties of the season. 

On either side swaying, grass-clad banks were topped 
by stone walls, gleaming clean after the long rain and 
making a charming contrast with the near masses of 
saffron-blossomed, delicate-green leaved cilendia. The 
way from home lengthened, the woods became denser, 
and strong oaks,—beautiful in their new foliage, slightly 
terra-cotta tinged, as if a little of last autumn’s strain bad 
lingered, to reappear as do peculiarities of character in 
human generations,—mingled their branches with pines 
tipped with the new growth that makes the old coloring 
dusty and dim in comparison. Generous clumps of young 
birches near the roadside afforded perching places for 
busy birds, whose slightest movements rivaled the breezes 
in setting a-twinkling every glistening leaf. 

Along the farm boundary stone-walls, vagrant mustard 
Haunted its gay bloom, and like glossy poison ivy, ran 
riot everywhere ; in groups, in rows, here, there, every- 
where, locusts swung out feathery racemes of leguminous 
bloom, the fragrance from which, mingled with that of 
wild grape, filled the air with a sense-bewildering per- 


fume ; in neighborly closeness stood the wild-cherry, with 
its prim blossoms, not unpleasant of smell, and hedges of 
cornel bending beneath snowy white flowers and glossy, 
strongly-veined leaves. The lowly blackberry, trans- 
forming and winning nourishment from waste and rocky 
places, gave as full promise of abundant fruitage as higher- 
growing members of its own and other berry families, 
whose leaves showed from their pasture-growing ground 
touches of color as if they had been swept on either side 
the mid-rib with a sepia dipped brush. 

The farms and country summer homes,—some of 
whose windows overlooked avenues roofed in by chestnut 
trees, beautiful with their dense panicles of blush-colored 
bloom amid deep-green palmate leaves,— soon gave 
place to meadows aflame with high-growing butter- 
cups and golden ragwort, beloved of country-bred ehil- 
dren. The road running away from the meadows lost 
itself at length in the center of a dull village, ac*oss whose 
principal street swirled a creamy fluff from a venerable, 
gigantic willow, reaching with crooked branches toward 
the tavern built in 1771 and lately partly rebuilt. Of 
three roads starting near by and leading into perfect still- 
ness, the one at the right was our choice, since it led to 
our destination, after it had passed many fields dotted 
with lingering bluets, several farms, av old burying ground, 
and homesteads long since passed out of the family line of 
their founders. 

Along this same route, clear and clean after a week’s 
laving, have come many people in former years to hold 
pleasant converse with those whose example must ever 
tend to lead one to long for a stronger, purer living. 
Perhaps the traveler of bygone days enjoyed, as do those 
of to-day, the restfulness of the still river, curving, loiter- 
ing, and turning back on its course like a schoolboy 
refuctant in inelination to reach his destination; or, 
mayhap, those travelers found pleasure in the low, com- 
pact, narrow-spanned bridges that for some unknown 
reason remind one of a sensible person; or enjoyed 
watching some happy bird swinging amid sedge-grass and 
rushes above dark pools, upon whose still surfaces rested 
the rounded leaves and queer blossoms of the yellow pond- 
lily. Did those journeying in the past, we wonder, glean 
any feeling from the willows,—springing from roots so 
old it would take much time to reckon their age,—save 
that of gratitude for the welcome shade making comfort- 
able the long drive that would end before an unpreten- 
tious cottage, the home of one whose strength was gener- 
ously given in aid of all good causes ’ 

The travelers of former days would have been welcomed 
by the master of the cottage and his wife,—Lydia Maria 
Child,—to their quiet home, and a much simpler mode of 
living than could those of to-day, for time, through the 
medium of a clever architect and the generous outlay 
of money, has wrought great change; the old-time cot- 
tage, with its air of homeliness, has been transformed into 
a picturesque combination of quaint roofs, dormers, case- 
ments, and broad verandas, overlooking the same un- 
changing meadow sweep and “ purpling hills ” that must 
have been a continual inspiration to the loving souls, ever 
sacrificing, strong and true. The remodeled home, to 
one who thoroughly knew the old, does not conceal the 
well-remembered outline of old frontage, though the front 
door with its shining knocker, once the delight of child 
visitors, is no more. ‘he garden where bloomed sweet 
flowers,—a constant joy to the flower-loving mistress,— 
the old cherry-tree that used to grow beneath a weight of 
luscious fruit, the “ grapery,” and berry hedges, all are 
gone. The cistern, so carefully built; the wood-pile, laid 
with geometric precision by the master, since it would be 
a source of joy to his helpmate; the smooth-gravelled 
walks; the garden-paling, and trim gata, too, are things 
of the past. The knoll-like swell crowned by the home 
now drops away to the road in unbroken, velvety green- 
ness; the hill behind the house breaks, as of yore, the 
sweep of winter’s cold winds, and a familiar old elm leans 





streetward, as if peering toward the town to discover what 


is coming next. Perhaps the old tree, sharing the feeling 
of its former mistress, bows in sorrow over time’s im- 
provements, and makes moan as the train curves off 
among the farms, disturbing with its ramble the peaceful- 
ness that was to Mrs. Child so strong a charm she wished 
never to have the railway approach her quiet retreat. 

Despite all the changes, the same sun glints against 
windows behind which there used to hang prisms that 
sent rainbows dancing across the old-fashioned room, 
making gay the place, while the gifted poet-soul, busy at 
her work, strove to create the means of carrying sunshine 
and rainbow gladness into homes other than her own. 

Touching a bit of the past so vividly one could not but 
wish there were more willing to live the pure, giving-and- 
helping life that did this brave woman and her devoted 
husband, happy in simply loving each other and striving 
ever to aid those less gladly circumstanced. That there 
are comparatively so few men and women of the present 
willing, or even able, to exist beyond the turmoil of great 
towns or cities is something over which to sorrow, as 
nature holds so much for her children purer, stronger 
and happier than that for which they now seek. 

Leaving the transformed home, and following a road 
curving to the left, a beautiful scene of wide-reaching 
mowing lands, woods, and meadows, with the slow, creep- 
ing river making a gleaming thread therein, lay to right 
and left. The very birds seemed less timid and suspicious 
of befalling harm, as flitting, swinging in tree-tops, dart- 
ing upward or sinking to ground nests. they sent forth 
joy-laden songs. 

Returned to the old tavern, a road running toward 
pleasant, woodsy-smelling places, passed another old bury- 
ing-ground; the gate slightly ajar invited entrance, and 
following a path leading woodsward, the grassy-roofed 
home of Mrs. Child was found. Here, as elsewhere in 
her life, simple truth was the characteristic. 

An inner hush held sway all the homeward way, along 
roads where every bramble, bush, and stone wall sheltered 
deep tangles of ferns, from soft green to the deepest dye, 
delicate or course, of frond structure. Buttercups, 
slender, silky-rayed, lilac-white robins’s plantain, wild 
crane’s-bill, with dainty blossoms, hung as are no other 
flowers, greeted one, making a fitting prelude tothe great 
open meadow, beautiful in its harmony of swaying grass, 
buttercups, and royal iris that closed a long-to-be remem. 
bered day. 


A MIDSUMMER STORY 


THE CHARITY KINDERGARTEN. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


Part I. 

“ Adeline! Adeline!” 

A shrill, childish voice was calling the name through 
a narrow, dirty street in the tenement district of a great 
city. 

Adeline turned. She was drawing the baby down the 
street when her little neighbor called, and they made a 
queer picture,—that is, it would seem queer on some 
thoroughfares, but one could get used to almost any sight 
on Gay street. Adeline’s clothes were ill assorted and 
scanty. Her shoes were loose, her ragged cloak was 
tight, and she wore no hat at all, though it was a cold 
November day. A dingy calico dress flapped around her 
ankles and over coarse woolen stockings. The baby was 
in a home-made wagon. It had once been a soap-box, 
and was now mounted on wheels, a rope being fastened to 
one end for a handle. Little Artie had never known 
any other vehicle, so this did very well when he wanted 
an airing, and it saved Adeline’s often-tired arms. He 
was bumping along contentedly now in the ex-soap box, 
his head covered with an old red worsted toque, his body 
wrapped in a dark blue flannel cloak, much the worse for 





wear, 
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As Adeline turned, a little girl ran up, almost breath- 
less, and exclaimed : 

“I’m goin’ ter school termorrer! Just think o’ that!” 

“T don’t believe it, Katy Dann,” replied Adeline, shak- 
ing her head. ‘ You've got no cloes fit to wear, and they 
won’t let you in.” 

“Jt aint ter the public schools, Adeline,” corrected 
Katy, ‘ but ter a new one jest opened, where they teaches 
how ter sew an’ cook, besides readin’ and jogerfy like 
the public schools.” 

‘‘ Really ?”” Adeline, drew a long breath as she looked 
at Katy. 

“ Yes, really,” said Katy with decision. 

“Oh, I wish I could go,” said Adeline, with a longing 
sigh and a glance at the two-year-old “ baby” in the 
soap-box. 

“ Wisht yer could,” and Katy ran off to tell the other 
girls in Gay street. 

Left alone, Adeline had hard work to keep the tears 
back, as she trundled the homely little wagon up and 
down ; but she was a brave soul, and loved the baby 
dearly, and it was partly for his sake that she could not 
think of school. She soon got the best of her tears and 
was able to smile at the little one as he laughed aloud at 
her. After all, she was devoted to the baby. She had 
almost entire charge of him and the housekeeping, for 
her mother was always sewing. Day after day, from 
early morning until lamp-lighting time in summer, and 


long after in winter, Mrs. Mackey sat bent over her work | _ 


table, and afterwards put Artie to bed. Meanwhile her 
Ito sewing again. 
her children by tender speaking and gentle care. To show 
it by keeping them from starving was all that she could 
do. When everything about the room was arranged, 
Adeline began to pull the bastings from a huge pile of 
clothing that her mother had finished. Every moment 
was precious when so poorly paid for, and little fingers 
must help, too. 
Katy Dunn was not seen for several days, only going 
importantly on her way to and from school. Human 
nature is the same everywhere, and she had found new 
friends, and rather fancied herself better than Adeline. 
The child was lonely without her, for Mrs. Mackey had 
seen better times and knew what decent companions were, 
and there was no one else in Gay street with whom she 
would let her daughter associate. So it came about that 
Adeline, with the baby in his cart, was going somewhat 
forlornly up and down one afternoon, when she heard 
flying feet behind her. Before she could turn, a pair of 
hands were laid over her eyes and a squeaky but scarcely 
disguised voice said, ‘‘ Guess who it is.” 
“ Katy, of course,” said Adeline.” You couldn’t fool 
She had freed herself now, and was smiling at her 





” 


meé. 
friend. 
“Yer kin go ter school, Adeline,” shouted Katy, 


greatly excited. ‘I found out terday. They lets us 





only taking time to eat hasty meals and go out occasion- 
ally with a bundle of sewing, coming home with another. 
It had not been so as long as Adeline’s father lived, but 
he died when the baby was six months old, and since then 
there seemed to be no end to the bundles. 

Presently it was time to go in, and the little box-cart 
drew up before an open door which showed a dirty, car- 
petless hall, and steep, feet-worn stairs. The child lifted | 
his hands appealingly. 

“Tate Artie,” he said, and his sister lifted him out, his’ 
arms around her neck. A gush of love and joy in 
her * baby ”’ filled the little girl’s heart, and she felt that 
this was her work and care, no matter whether she ever | 
Together they climbed three 
Hights of stairs to the room which Adeline called home. 
It would be of no use to describe its poverty and lack of 


went to school or not. 


comfort, but everything there was quite clean. 


She set Artie on the bed and began to make a fire in | 


the old cooking-stove. Such extravagance as a coal fire, | 


to last all day, was not to be thought of as early as No 
vember. They would be fortunate if they could have it 


When the wood blazed 


after winter should fairly set in. 


and the kettle had been filled, Adeline began to take off [ 


her brother’s wraps, talking to him in a funny, coaxing 
way, trying to make her mother smile. 

‘Now, Artie, tell mamma how we went in the carriage 
to the Park, and what a good time we had, only the | 
horses nearly ran away and the driver got frightened and | 
jumped off, didn’t he?” 

Here Adeline suited her actions to her words and gave | 


a great jump. while Artie rolled over on the bed, scream- | 


ing with laughter. Yes, there was a smile on even the 


mother’s sad face, a sight not seen there for many a day. | 
Adeline went on : 


“ And we thought everything would be smashed. How 


dreadful that would be, wouldn’t it, to see our elegant | 
carriage broken so we couldn’t ride out any more ?”’ | 
So her gay tongue ran on while she got out a bowl and | 
Then he trotted 


contentedly around, playing with some spools, which were 


prepared the child's bread and milk. 


the only toys ke had, while his sister set out two plates 
Bread and tea,—that| 
It is! 
what the majority of sewing woman take for nourishment, 


and two cups and made the tea. 
was all they had, and it was all they generally had. 


because it is easy to prepare, can be partaken of quickly, 
and costs little. 

“ Katy Dunn is going to school, mamma,” said Adeline, 
as they ate. 

* Well, what is that to you? 
the mother, sharply. She had a headache that evening. 

“T know it, but I’d like to,” said Adeline, timidly. 
“If they would only let me take Artie!” 

‘Don't be foolish, child. 
if they did, you haven't anything decent to wear.” 

The little girl said no more, but began clearing the 


You can’t go,” replied 


You know they will not ; and 


mother lighted a small lamp with a green shade, and fell 
She had no time to show her love for 


| 


“ Well, Adeline can go with you to-morrow,” said Mrs, 
Mackey, ‘‘ and I can see to Artie for one day.” 

Artie do, too,” eried the little boy, clasping a fold of 
his sister’s dress with his not overclean hands. 

“‘ Perhaps I'll take you next day,’ said his sister, leay 
ing down to kiss him. 


Part TTI. 


Adeline came home on the morrow with glowing a: 
counts of the school. It was everything Katy had said 
and more, and she would take Artie with her at once, for 
there wae a nursery where he could stay if he would. In 4 
few days some one came to see whether the Mackey fam. 
ily was really poor enough to need the help of the school, 
but a single glance at the bare room and busy Mrs. 
Mackey sewing as if her life depended on it,—and it 
did,—sufficed. 

The fall wore away into winter and winter into spring. 
Adeline was so diligent at school that she secured a num- 
ber of articles of clothing, earned by good marks. She 
learned rapidly, too, and gained the love of her teachers 
by her sweet face and winning ways. The joys of the 
kitchen garden were great to her as well as all the pupils. 
To learn to properly set tables, cook, wash, and iron, 
sweep, and dust, with toys for utensils, was bliss itself, 
and all thought there never had been such a charming 
way of learning. 

Adeline had been at the schoo! long enough t» be promoted 





.| to the dignity of waiting on the door when, one visitors’ 





. q 


day, she admitted, among others, a richly-dressed lady who 
looked closely at the sweet, rosy face framed in its fluted 
cap. The visitor, a Mrs. Allen, passed up stairs into the 


‘kitchen garden room, where she was seated with other 
me : guests, but she could not put the remembrance of Adeline’s 
ie ' face out of her mind. She had, some years ago, lost her 
__ only child, a little girl who would have been about ten, had 
‘she lived. Ever since that time the mother lost no 
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PROFESSOR M. F. MAury, Geographer. 

bring our little brothers an’ sisters, an’ gives us a hot 
lunch at noon. Come along an’ ask yer mother,” and 
she pulled Adeline, breathless with surprise and delight, 
and the baby in his wagon rapidly toward the dingy 
doorway. It didn’t take long to mount the stairs, even 
though one was hampered by Artie’s uncertain steps, the 
other by the wagon. 

Mrs. Mackey listened to Katy’s tale without much 
evident emotion, though she had earnestly desired some 
education for her daughter, and it had wrung her heart to 
think the child might grow up as ignorant as some Gray 
street children. She made some faint protests now, and 
pretended not to believe Katy’s statements, fearing a dis- 
appointment later on, but the little girl grew eager and 
enthusiastic. 

“We kin bring the young ones, Mis’ Mackey, an’ if 
we has ter stay home a little time, our names isn’t drop 


ped, like in the public schools. At noon, too, we has hot 


meat an’ potatoes an’ bread, only they wants ter know 
first if we be poor enough to need ’em.” 

“But, Adeline, you have no decent dress to wear,” 
said Mrs. Mackey, sewing busily. 

“That don’t matter,” replied Katy. ‘ They teaches 


us sewin’ an’ we kin earn dresses an’ lots o’ other things 
We kin come as we are first.”’ 


A full report of the meeting 





of the American Institute of Instruc- 





tion will be given in the JOURNAL of July 21 





chance to make children happy, meantime looking contin- 
ually for a little girl whom she could bring up as her own. 
With this thought in mind she had visited the school, and 
the minute her eyes rested on Adeline she was satisfied 
that here was such a child as she had been looking for. 
Presently the bell rang and a line of girls came march 
ing in. A prettier sight was never seen in any school, I 
venture to say, for all the smiling maidens wore their 


ene . 
visitors’ day costumes over their usual dress, and those 


bewitching fluted caps were most becoming, while neatly- 
tucked white aprons covered soiled and worn spots in poor 
clothing. The whole round of kitchen garden work was 
gone through with in fine style; beds were made with an 
extra flourish, tables were set in dainty fashion, and dishes 


_ were well washed in tubs that contained not a drop of 


water. 
Adeline was in this class, and a second sight of her 
greatly pleased Mrs. Allen. She talked with the super 


_jintendent about her, asking particulars of her life and 


surroundings. 

‘‘T should like to take her home with me,” she said at 
length, and finding out where the little girl lived, went to 
talk with the mother. Her offer was a great inducement 
to the poor woman, whose little daughter’s welfare was 4 
thing very near to her heart, but she would not decide 
until the child came home. It was not long before 
Adeline appeared, but when she heard what the strange 
ady in the beautiful silk gown wanted, she put her arms 
tightly around Artie and refused to leave him and her 
mother. Mrs. Mackey had no heart to coax her, for she 
did not know how she could live without the child’s help, 
and though the advantages offered were great, her mother 
heart was proud of Adeline’s loyalty to home, poor as the 
place was. So Mrs. Allen was obliged to go regretfully 
away. 

When the early summer had come, Adeline drooped a 
little. It had been a trying spring, with much wet 
weather, which was telling now on both children’s health. 
School, that is, the pleasantest part of it, was still open to 
all who cared to come, but Adeline was obliged to stay at 
home, for Artie must be amused more constantly than 
when well. He was fretful and peevish, but though 
Adeline was half sick herself, she remained sweet and 
patient with her little brother, fanning him when the 


_| heat was stifling, and inventing new plays and stories. 


One day a hack drew up before the dingy doorway 02 
Gay Street, and a lady alighted. It was Mrs. Allen, and 
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she was looking again for the Mackeys, whom she found 
as usual, except Artie. He was not at all well. ‘The 
lady had come to invite Adeline to go home with her for 
a few weeks. 

“T am taking city children, who could not otherwise 
leave town, to stay at my home in the country,” she said 
to Mrs. Mackey. ‘ There is no expense, for I give them 
tickets for the train, and they come with whatever cloth- 
ing they have. It is a Fresh Air Fund benefit, on a pri- 
vate scale, you see. Will you come?” and she tarned to 
Adeline with a smile. ; 

“I couldn’t leave Artie, ma’am. He’s sick and I have 
to take care of him,” said Adeline steadily, though her 
lips trembled and her face was very wistful. 

The mother’s countenance was sad enough. She was 
sure both her darlings needed the country to make them 
well, and to think that here was a chance for one, which 
could not be accepted! But her poverty was so great 
that if she had to take time from her work to wait on 
Artie, hold him, and get fresh water for his thirsty lips, 
she could not earn enough to get bread to eat. 

‘‘]’m afraid she will not go,” she said to Mrs. Allen, 
adding brokenly, ‘I’m afraid I shouldn’t let her, for the 
little one is far from well, and I can’t see to him and my 
work too.” 

‘Suppose we wait until to-morrow,” said Mrs. Allen. 
‘Perhaps you can decide better then. Your little boy 
may be improved by that time. I am obliged to stay in 
town one night, and shall come down here before I start 
for home.” 

“You are very good,” said Mrs. Mackey gratefully, 
and then the two talked for a long while about matters 
which Adeline, amusing Artie, couldn’t understand very 
well, but which told the stranger a great deal about Mrs. 
Mackey and her family. At last the lady rose to go, 
saying, almost as if it were a favor to herself, “* You must 
let me send you some fruit and other things, for I want 
the child to be well to-morrow, so that Adeline can go 
with me.” 

She passed out, leaving two hearts touched by her 
kindness, though sad, for the mother regretted that her 
daughter could not be spared, while Adeline, brave soul 
though she had, was weak enough to feel the disappoint- 
ment bitterly. But before night all lesser sorrows were 
swept away in the overwhelming fact that Artie was 
much worse. The change came so late that it was useless 
to go to the dispensaries for medicines, and Mrs. Mackey 
knew of no physicians who would come to Gay Street at 
that hour. They did what they could for the little life, 
but that disease which, almost without warning, sweeps 
away so many children in the heated season, had him in 
its grasp, and by morning Adeline’s little brother was 
gone, and all that was left was very fair clay. The grief 
in that poor room was great, quite as great as when a 
child in a more prosperous home dies, and in the midst of 
it Mrs Allen returned. She was a friend worth having 
at such a time. Her purse was as large as her heart, and 
as that was always especially tender to bereaved mothers 
because of her own loss, it was she who made arrange- 
ments for disposing of the little body, which was done on 
the following day. 

Then Mrs. Allen laid before the sorrowing woman her 
plan for them both. She and Adeline were to come to 
the country as soon as they could settle affairs in the Gay 
Street room. Mrs. Mackey could help take care of the 
children who would be with Mrs. Allen at intervals until 
October, after which, as she was a good seamstress, work 
could be found for her in the village. They went after a 
short time,—just long enough to sell what few pieces of 
furniture they had and to give Adeline the opportunity of 
again seeing her beloved school. It was hard to leave 
that, but there was nothing else worth staying for, so the 
sad-faced ‘little mother” bade her teachers farewell, 
gave a longing look at the cupboard, where was ranged 
the pretty china used by the cooking class on exhibition 
days, and went for the last time to Gay Street. 

There is no time to tell how she fared in her country 
home; how her city eyes were charmed with sights of 
beauty heretofore only dreamed of, nor how the life there 
made her and the mother strong and well. But there is 
time to say that Adeline was, in very truth, a little mother 
to the waifs who enjoyed weeks of outing at Mrs. Allen’s, 
und that she grew sweeter and more tender with little 
vues for thinking of her dear dead brother. 





A PLEA FOR THE HERBARIUM. 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


These are the golden days of the collector. When our 
friends see us laboriously collecting herbs, they often taunt 
us for consummate folly. It is all very well to gather 
plants for ornament, but to dig them up by the roots, and 
bury them in sheets of paper, is ridiculous. The poor 
flowers will wither and turn brown, and little will be left 
of the delicate beauty by which in life they are distin. 
guished. And what, then, is the use of all this labor? 
Would it not be far better to make drawings of the plants ? 

We propose to show that there is method in our mad- 
ness, and that our exertions are not in vain. We have 
lived to know that the mineralogist who goes about ham- 
mering in the hills, picks up, as a rule, less gold than 
pyrites ; but, together with his glittering sulphuret, he 
may light upon a fact more precious far than ore. We 
gather the wild flowers for the lessons they teach us, as 
we study them beside the winter fire,—facts which no 
drawing, however accurate, could entirely supply. Then, 
too, each specimen, which is neatly prepared and labeled, 
is a suggestion of the summer sunshine, of pleasant shade, 
of rocky hills, surf-beaten shores, prairies, or valleys. All 
of them prattle some story of their discovery. Is it the 
pretty slipper of Calypso’ We found it in the damp New 
Brunswick woods, and we recall once more the glad sur- 
prise it gave us. It is nearly thirty years since we saw it 
growing, yet the scene returns vividly to memory. 

Here, again, is a gilia found on the West Humboldt 
Mountains, recalling at once our first acquaintance with 
good Sereno Watson, the friend of years. The hepatica 
takes us back to boyhood’s days on the Hudson, and the pim- 
pernel to the sweet breezes of Newport and the song of 
the bobolink. Here is a flower from the Lake of the 
Clouds on Mt. Washington ; here another from the streets 
of Colon. 

Each mounted specimen of 
as a chapter in a many-volumed history. 


our own procuring is 
Besides its 
story of personal life and growth, it contains a suggestion 
of dim-remembered days and companionship delightful. 
We turn over the pages of our herbarium, and the pres- 
ent is forgotten. Once more we are walking under for- 
est arches, the birds are singing merrily above us, the 
rivulets babbling to the flowers, and the flowers them- 
selves bending to their images in the water. By means 
of our plants we can, for the time at least, put care aside, 
and come a little nearer to the great heart of nature. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


BY EVERETT O. FISK. 


Thirty-seven years ago the first teachers’ agency in 
the world was established in New York City. The idea 
of introducing a convenient link between the teacher and 
employer, though novel, was so simple and apparently 
so convenient that it was thought by many the tezchers’ 
agency would soon become the usual medium of commu- 
nication between teachers and school officers ; but there 
were numerous difficulties to be overcome before this re- 
sult could be reached. 

To such as accepted the teachers’ agency as the panacea 
for all previous inconveniences, it soon became evident that 
even with great intelligence, good conscience, and sound 
judgment, it was impossible to extemporize a plan that 
would with probability bring to the employer the right 
teacher, at the right time, and at the right salary ; and 
the many who did not believe in teachers’ agencies at the 
outset became more sure than ever that such agencies 
could not be made useful. Efficient and independent 
teachers secured places on their own reputation, and col. 
leges and normal schools, with long lists of available can- 
didates among their alumni, regarded agencies as intrud- 
ers, or at best of no possible use to themselves. 

Hence, in these early years agencies were compelled to 
present candidates of the third or fourth class, and hence 
also they were led to every sort of device to attract cus- 
tom and to give the impression of doing a respectable 
business. Without traditions and without suitable candi- 
dates, their problem was nothing less than to win public 
favor in the face of public disapproval. They must so | 





use the comparatively poor material at their command as 


to attract better patrons, and slowly to evolve by painful 
experience clearly defined principles of business that 
could not fail to command the covfidence and patronage 
of employers. On the other hand, the best teachers must 
be forced to recognize the agency as essential to their 
rapid advancement. 

While it would be too much to say that agencies have 
gained wniversal approval or are always worthy of such 
approval, their value is generally admitted. Accordingly 
reputable educators have come to see that their interests 
are best served by well-managed agencies. 

It is now understood that agencies are an established 
and legitimate factor in educational life. Former preju- 
dices are not absolutely extinct, and there are yet occa 
sional attacks and criticisms upon agencies, like the recent 
circular of Commissioner Merrit of Long Island, but it is 
significant that no respectable educational paper or mag- 
azine has in recent years spoken unfavorably of them ; 
and the statement of the editor of the Journat or Epvu- 
CATION that ‘ teachers’ agencies have had the most exas- 
perating prejudices to overcome, and have overcome them 
entirely, except in the case of a few old school men who 
accept no new departure,” receives common acceptance. 

Twenty years after the establishment of the first of 
these agencies there were perhaps a half dozen in the 
country, most of them with only alocal reputation. There 
was then but one agency in New England, and it was a 
question whether more than one could live. Now there 
are no less than seven, and it may be safely aflirmed that 
the original agency has vastly increased its business, that 
some of the others are doing very much more than the 
one when it held the field as sole occupant, and the num- 
ber of teachers in New England “ placed”’ by this means 
has increased in ten years more than twenty-fold, not less 
than three thousand positions in Massachusetts alone 
having been filled in this way. In the country at large, 
there are about fifty agencies, of which perhaps a dozen 
have more than a local reputation. The growing influ- 
ence of agencies is further indicated by the fact that they 
are now generally employed not only by public schools 
and academies but also by colleges aod universities. 
When in need of professors, many such institutions apply 
directly \o agencies, and probably every first-class college 
in the country has in its faculty professors who have 
sought advancement through enrollment in agencies. It 
may be inferred from the above that the problem of 
teachers’ agencies is solved, but this is far from being the 
case. It may be fairly said, however, that the conditions 
for its solution are better comprehended than ever before. 
Managers of agencies now understand the importance of 
thorough preparation, extensive travel, keen appreciation 
of the needs of schools and teachers, and indeed of making 
themselves as nearly omniscient as possible in their special 
field of work. 

The solution of this problem is hastened by the grow- 
ing desire of schools and colleges for some quick means 
of securing teachers. The intense competition among the 
best schouls has made any way seem long when a shorter 
could be thought of. Hence the first reason why school 
and college officers resorted to agencies was because they 
afforded the only means of information and aid immedi- 
ately available. 

The growing demand from high-grade employers, then, 
has led agencies to use their most intelligent efforts to 
meet the requirements of each call, and thus they have 
been more and more able to command respect. This, 
with the fact that employers have come to judge more 
intelligently of the scope, possibilities, and limitations of 
agencies, renders it impossible for the manager of an 
agency to win confidence and patronage unless thoroughly 
furnished for his important work by full information and 
careful training. 

All have come to see that a successful agency cannot 
be extemporized by any one, however intelligent and able 
he may be; and it may be further said that all have come 
to see that the very best agencies in existence are only on 
the threshold of their possible development. The diffi- 
culties to be overcome are great, but wise painstaking on 
the part of energetic and properly equipped managers, 
seconded by proper consideration and helpfulness on the 
part of employers and teachers, will go a long way toward 
overcoming them. 

Teachers’ agencies have to deal with persons of every 
variety of temperament, experience and preconceived 
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notions, and in some instances with persons known only 
through correspondence. They can make to order neither 
vacancies nor candidates, nor have they official control 
over either party to a contract, and a live agency isliable to 
have scores of important contracts pending at one time. 
The consideration of these points aids one properly to 
estimate the necessity of full knowledge, an accurate esti- 
mate of the relative values of facts, and the power quickly 
to decide important issues. It also makes clear why 
agencies have not yet reached their full stature. 

No new idea is received unchallenged or is mature at 
its birth. Every invention has to run the gauntlet of 
popular prejudice and meet the competition of previous 
methods. It has been more than a century since Frank- 
lin first felt the lightning through the cord of his kite, 
but we are tuld that even now electrical science is in its 
infancy. Josiah Quincy tells us that in 1842 the people 
of the town of Dorchester, a suburb of Boston, which now 
has nine railway stations and several lines of railroad, 
strenuously objected to the first road and first station, and 
at their town meeting put their objection into the follow 
ing vigorous language : 


‘* Resolved, That our representatives be instructed to use their 
utmost endeavors to prevent, if possible, so great a calamiiy to our 
town as must be the location of avy railroad through it; and, if 
that cannot be prevented, to diminish this calamity as far as possible, 
to confine the location to the route herein designated,’’ ete. 


Doubtless steam and electricity have by no means 
reached the limit of their usefulness, but who doubts that 
even now they are invaluable servants, that the logic of 
events is on their side, and that they are here to stay ? 
and few residents of Dorchester realize that scarcely fifty 
years ago a resolution was passed in town meeting dis- 
couraging the introduction of their first railroad as sure 
to prove a public calamity. 

The logic of events is rapidly compelling teachers and 
school otticers everywhere to use the teachers’ agency, and 
is stimulating the managers of agencies to make them- 
selves thoroughly masters of their profession and render 
the cut between the right teacher and the right place just 
as short, safe, and sure as possible. Any road longer 
than the shortest will not be used, any more than the old 
wagon trains will be again used for crossing the continent 
when lightning expresses are available. American edu 
cators, like American travelers and business men, are not 
looking for long routes, but for short cuts, and the quick- 
est and safest way conceivable for a school ofticer to find 
a good teacher is to go to the man best informed about 
teachers ; and the length of this way will grow less and 
less as the managers of agencies put brains and conscience 
into their work and make it their specialty. 

Ten years hence it will be ditticult to find a school or 
officer who would think of any other way of securing a 
teacher than through an agency. In the apt language of 
Thomas Curtis Clarke, * Of all difficult tasks there is 
none more difficult than to make an American take the 
longest way round when he can ‘ cut across.’ ”’ 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


BY A. W. EDSON, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education, 


At the last meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association a resolution was introduced and referred for 
discussion to the next annual meeting, to the effect that 
“it is the sense of this association that the standard for 
admission to our state normal schools be the completion 
of a four years high school course, or its equivalent.” 

The grade of a college or professional school is de- 
termined largely by the entrance requirements, the time 
and effort necessary to prepare for admission. Judge 
the grade of our schools for the training of teachers by 
the same standard. The catalogues all state that the ap- 
plicant “must pass a satisfactory examination in reading, 
spelling, writing, atithmetie, geography, English gram- 
mar, and the history of the United States” This then 
is supposed to cover the education required for entrance. 

An inspection of the examination tests submitted for 
the past few years, reveals the fact that only a very 
ordinary knowledge of these branches is required in order 
to pass a ‘satisfactory examination.” Any average 
grammar school pupil ought to be able to take » good 


rank on these tests long before finishing the grammar 
school course,—in fact to pass a better examination a8 a 
grammar school pupil than a high school graduate. . 

The law of the state requires, in addition to the subjects 
named above, the teaching of drawing, physiology, and 
hygiene, and allows at the option of the school committee 
the teaching of algebra and vocal music while candidates 
for entrance to the normal schools are not required to 
have any knowledge whatever of these subjects. Asa 
consequence the normal school must do much academic 
work. 

The catalogues emphasize the design of the schools and 
state the courses of study as follows: ‘“ The design of 
the normal school is strictly professional,—that is, to pre- 
pare in the best possible manner the pupils for the work 
of organizing, governing, and teaching the public schools 
of the commonwealth.” The two years’ course of study 
includes the following branches: Arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, book-keeping, physics, astronomy, chemistry, 
physiology, botany, zodlogy, mineralogy, geology, geog- 
raphy, language, reading, orthography, etymology, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, literature, composition, penmanship, draw- 
ing, vocal music, gymnastics, psychology, science and art 
of education, school organization, history of education, 
civil polity of Massachusetts and the United States, and 
school Jaws of Massachusetts. 

The four years’ course, in addition to the studies 
named above, includes: Advanced algebra and geometry, 
trigonometry and surveying, advanced chemistry, physics 
and botany, drawing, English literature, general history ; 
Latin and French (required), German and Greek, as the 
principal and visitors of the school decide. 

This surely is a formidable list of studies for grammar 
school pupils, especially when it is taken into account 
that every step is supposed to be “ strictly professional,” 
excluding all work pursued primarily for a mastery of 
the subject matter. Except in the case of two or three 
studies named (science and art of education) the list is 
an ordinary high school course. As a result, a large 
proportion of the time of normal students must be given 
to a mastery of subject matter ; competition with high 
schools and academies follows, many students are diverted 
from a college course and the teaching ranks suffer be- 
cause of the low grade of scholarship. 

The fact that a pupil can enter and graduate from a 
normal school and begin teaching by the time she would 
be half through a high school course, tends to place a 
broad and liberal education at a discount, to draw pupils 
away from a high school or to take them out soon after 





entering. 

It is time as many feel that our normal schools should 
take a higher stand, should gradually but surely eliminate 
the academic feature of their work, and hold closely to 
“the strictly professional.” This would avoid the neces- 
sity of lengthening the course as is earnestly advocated 
by some,—which means more time for academic work. 
If the work is “strictly professional,” in fuct as well as 
in name, the course could be considerably shortened. 


It goes without argument that a teacher should have a 
thorough knowledge of the branches of learning required 
to be taught in the public schools. A broad and accurate 
scholarship is essential to the highest success in teaching, 
but this scholarship and culture should be obtained in the 
schools established for this very purpose,—not in pro- 
fessional schools. 

If pupils have a thorough knowledge of the subjects 
before entering a normal school, a brief review of these 
subjects for the purpose of developing the principles un- 
derlying and determining the method of teaching, will 
allow an abridgement of the course rather than necessitate 
a lengthening of it. To take subjects, as higher mathe- 
matics, sciences, and foreign languages, first hand at a 
normal school and call it professional is not professional. 

In a state where it is necessary to popularize the nor- 
mal school idea, it may be advisable, even necessary, to 
make the entrance examinations easy, 80 as to ensure a 
large attendance of students; but in a state where nor- 
mal schools have been established for over fifty years 
and are royally supported, there is no such excuse to be 
offered. In a state with few, if any, free public high 
schools, it may be necessary, but in Massachusetts where 
there are 244 free public high schools, and ninety-tive 
per cent. of the population have access to them there is 
no such necessity. Surely here the conditions are favor- 








able for raising the standard of admission. This” done 
and the course shortened, many more high school grad. 
uates, even college graduates, would be willing to attend. 


SELF-EXAMINATION IN SCHOOLS. 


BY JESSIE M. ANDERSON, CHICAGO. 


An /“ priori theory which formed itself in my mind 
during my early student days, has so well stood the test 
of experiment in the course of six years’ teaching, that | 
feel justified in suggesting it for consideration to any 
teacher who has never tried the plan. 

If, at the outset of any term’s work on a given topic. 
the student be told that he must prepare his own set of 
examination questions for the end of the term, there will 
at once appear a radical change in his attitude toward 
the study. He will ‘ keep track ” of what he is doing. 
He will assume a responsibility, which by the old method 
he has left to the teacher,—of grasping the whole and 
relating the parts. 

If he is using a text-book, the analysis,—the headings 
of the chapters,—will suddenly mean something. He 
will cease to take the day’s lesson as a thing per se. Its 
significance as a step between yesterday's and to morrow’s 
lessons will fix it in its logical velation, in his mind, and 
so be infinitely less exacting as a tax on memory. 

In order to bring about this independence of planning 
and working, I say to the student : 

You shall write your own examination paper at the 
close of this term. You shall aim, in this paper, to 
prove to me that you have noticed what points have been 
specially emphasized in the classroom, and why; that you 
have grasped the progress of the thought, and the de- 
pendence of later facts on earlier ones ; and that you are 
fitted to give a clear and vivid account of ‘ what it is all 
about,” to a man entirely unacquainted with the subject, 
(who has yet suflicient preparatory training and infor- 
mation). 

Let me give two specimen papers, prepared for me 
after a term in rhetoric. Both sets of questions were 
accurately answered. The first paper I rejeeted, because 
it failed to show any breadth or depth of correlation of 
parts : 

A 

1, What is the Greek word from which Rhetoric is derived ? 

2. What is the difference between a figure and a trope ? 

5. Discriminate between vacant and empty. 

4. What is Jeffrey’s definition of the Beautiful ? 

5. Define a run-over and an end-stopped line. 

A good student might fail, or a poor student succeed, 
on questions of unrelated detail like those. Not so with 
the second paper : 

Il. 

1. Do we get any light on the history of Khetoric from the deri- 
vation of the term ? 

2. Compare and illastrate the two uses of figures of speech,— 
(a) for strength. (+) for ornament. Show how they may be 
combined. 

3. What is the importance of discriminating between synonyms ? 
Give examples. 

4. Distinguish between the German and English theories of 
beauty. 

5, What is the characteristic difference between Latin and 
Eoglish verse-structure? Explain the scanning, by quantity or 
accent, of given lines from: (a) Virgil’s Aineid; (b) Anode from 
Horace; (c) Milton’s Paradise Lost; (d) Dryden’s Ode on Alex 
ander’s Feast. 

It may be said that this method applies more generally 
to advanced work; still, within certain lines, little 
children can be trained into it. Look at this paper, pre 
pared by an eleven-year old girl, on a term’s work in 
the Gallic War : 

1. Quamobrem placuit Caesari ut ad Ariovistum legatos mitteret. 
Translate. 

2. Explain how quam-ob-rem is put together; compare English 
where-fore. Give reason for order quam ob rem. 

3. What kind of verb is placuit ? Compare French #/ plait. 

4. Io what case ie Caesari, and why ? 

5. Explain the construstion ut mitteret, and tell how we use an 
infinitive in Eaglish for this purpose. 

The selection from the text, here, is a discriminating 
one ; the little girl tells me that, in the middle of the 
term, she picked out a different sentence, but later in the 
term, she found that this one had more “ good questions 
about it.” 

.; A final reason for my preference for this * self-exam- 
ination,” is that the method seems to avoid two evils of 
the usual examination day,—cramming and cheating. 
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WHO WAS, OR WHO IS? ( 


IV.) 
ARRANGED BY KATHERINE WYNNE. 


56. The Apostle of the Indians. 
7. Legion Harry. 

58. The Little Giant. 

59. Rough and Ready. 

60. Old Hickory. 

61. The Elliott of America. 
62. The Second Alexander. 
63. ‘The Warhorse. 

64. The Little Magician. 
65. The Belle of the Union. 
66. Old Bullion. 

67. The Duke of York. 

68. Little Mac. 

69. Tippecanoe. 

70. The Plumed Knight. 





HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 


{Reported for the JOURNAL.] 


THE AIDS TO HISTORY.—(LV.) 


BY PROF. EPHRAIM EMERTON. 

All sciences aid history, as it aids them. Art is very 
important, as showing the wathetic development of man, 
and likewise philosophy. Some sciences, however, have 
an especial bearing upon history. We do not realize that 
there is hardly a trained historical teacher in America 
There is no demand for such. 

A knowledge of languages is of the first importance. 
The teacher who wishes to know general history must be 
able to use German, French, and Latin easily. Other- 
wise, it is impossible to get below the surface. The really 
esse: tial books are in other languages, and there is not 
sutticient call for their translation. Paleography teaches 
of the forms and materials of writing, and by it the stu- 
dent identifies the handwriting of different periods and 
lands, and the age and genuineness of manuscripts. It 
enables him to read the documents for himself. Chronol- 
ogy tells of the systems of keeping track of time. The 
pupils must be accurate in their chronology. This does 
not mean the committing of long lists of dates, as soul- 
destroying a process as ever existed, but the accurate 
grouping of facts about the few main points. Geography 
is important, in both the political and physical phases. 
The latter is especially apt to be neglected. Never allow 
one place to be located by means of another. Connect 
them with natural features. This gives a skeleton of 
fixed facts and leaves the mind independent of the atlas. 
Much information is contained in numismatics. Coins 
have presented many contributions to our knowledge. 
Diplomatics has nothing to do with diplomacy, but is the 
science of documents, the processes of their making, pub- 
lishing, and authorizing, the organizations at royal courts 
or city councils. The knowledge of how public docu- 
ments are formed and issued is often of the first impor- 
tance. Heraldry and genealogy come constantly into 
play in historical work. 

Of all these, the teacher need know but very little, yet 
he should know enough so that he can go further if he 
wishes. He should at least have the fundamental books 
about them to which he can refer. He should be able to 
encourage any chance interest he may discover along any 
of these lines. They are, if rightly viewed and used, of 
immense value to the teacher. 

The teacher needs to get into touch with the whole 
work of the world in his lines. There is an immense 
activity to-day in historical writing and investigation. It 
is of incalculable value to the teacher to get out of the 
ruts into the lines of real scholarship. Read the period- 
ical literature of the subject. The English Historical 
Feview, London, compares very favorably with the conti- 
nental reviews. It gives quarterly a collection of articles, 
reviews, and a bibliography. The reader feels that he is 
not in a corner by himself. There are innumerable re- 
ports of learned societies. The teacher should join the 
American Historical Association and go to its meetings. 
Nothing particularly valuable will come from its papers, 
but one gets into touch with others in other divisions of 
the same branch. The teacher will advance the interests 
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of the pupils best by always having some historical prob- 
lem in hand. Keep at work upon some narrow field and 
master it. Get the consciousness that in this matter you 
know as much as any one. Make history a producing 
profession in all its grades. 


NATIVE TREES.* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


THE LARGE-TOOTHED POPLAR. 

The observation of a prominent quality or feature of a 
tree often shows the origin of its name; so “large- 
toothed,” having reference to the the margin of the leaves 
of a certain poplar, gives that name to the tree. The 
leaves are roundish in shape, having large blunt teeth 
from near the base of the blade to the apex, near which 
they become more wavy. The foot-stalk is much flat- 
tened, so that the leaf trembles in the breeze much like 
the true aspen. The leaves are smooth on both surfaces ; 
they appear near the ends of the branches in tuft-like 
groups, giving a pleasing as well as peculiar aspect to the 
tree. The branches are small, and not numerous, thus 
forming an airy, open head. 

’ The bark is smooth until the tree is very old, and even 
then it cracks or wrinkles but little. The bark, to both 





Leaf of Large-toothed Poplar. 


varies in color according to exposure or degree of moisture 

about it, as does the bark of most other trees from the 

same causes. 

This tree, at its full height, is a lofty one; and in the 

forest, as it occurs in northern New England and Canada, 

This species 
The wood, 


makes a straight body, of good timber-size. 
is now in constant demand for wood paper. 
like that of the poplars generally, is too light to be of 
much value as fuel. 
This poplar, in the borders of a wood, or standing in a 
group with other kinds not so tall in growth, is a conspic- 
uous and attractive object. It presents one of the agree- 
able contrasts in sylvan beauty which characterize the 
native trees of our land. This species could hardly be 
recommended for general street or wayside tree planting, 
but persons who can see and appreciate the sylvan pic- 
tures with which nature adorns her landscapes will surely 
find a place for this poplar tree. 
This tree grows so rapidly, even in soil which is poor 
and thin, and the prospective demand for the wood is so 
great, that it may well receive the attention of young men 
who mean to plant trees for profit. 

THE COTTONWOOD POPLAR. 
Several species of the poplar are known, in the local- 
ities where they are common, as cottonwoods. This name 
is applied on account of the exceedingly fine threads, like 
finely carded cotton, which adhere to the seeds until they 
are fully ripe, giving the trees the appearance of huge 
cotton-bushes in full bloom. The tree most widely 
known by this name is a lofty and large-bodied poplar, 
growing upon the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and their 
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sight and touch, reminds one of well-dressed leather ; it 


tributaries, and along most of the streams of the prairie 
states. The wood is of light weight, and is only used 
for fuel where no better is at hand, as on the tree- 
less plains stretching from the streams wooded by these 
trees. The wood is worked with difficulty, and, until 
recently, it had no timber value. But improved machi- 
nery has found a way to saw it and smooth its tough, ob- 
stinate fiber, so that it is now very extensively used for 
all sorts of light packing boxes, and, to some extent, it is 
taking the place of pine and tulip wood for carpenters’ 
work. It is wholly free from odor or taste, hence spe- 
cially adapted for food cases. It is not safe to say that 
any tree is useless. 

There are several other species of poplar South and 
West which cannot here be noticed. 





Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematice 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D. 
Reading, Pa. 


SOLUTION OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


(19) By “A.C. D.,’? Las Vegas, N. M.—Determine analyt- 
ically the Cartesian eq ration of the ellipse, the minor axis being 
coincident with the axis of abscissas. 


¥ Determination by the Editor. 


Oh 


Let OG = OA = a, OC =}, OD =EP 
=z, DP=OE=y, OF = OF’ = az, 
Fe = FP = eh 

Now d = y[x* + (ae + y)?] ... (a), 
and d‘= [x2 + (ae—y?))... (8). 
Bat d+d’=2a... (1). 
Transforming (1) by means of (<) and (), 
then equaring etc., 

F a—eyo (x? + (ae — y)*].. . (2). 
Squaring (2), ete., 
a(1 — e?)y? + x* = a*(1 —e*) .. . (A), 
or by? + aix? = a7? . ... (B), 
either of which is the equation required, 

Cor.—If the mcojor axis be coincident 











F with the axis of abscissas, . 
then y?-++ (1 — e?)a? = a? (l—e?)... (A’), 
A or a®y? + bz? = a%h?... (B’). 





(20) By ‘‘Mathemations,’’ Chicago, [U.—If the axis of an 
obliqae circular cone be a and the radius of the base r, what is the 
expression for the convex surface ? 

Solution by the Editor. 
Let OP =a, OC=r, “POD =, /ABC= 9; then “AOC 











=29, “BOC = (x — 29), “CAO = (}7 — 9), OD = acosu, 
AD = (acosw —r), BD = (acos + 1r), CA 
2r cond. and PD = asin». 

From A COD, we have 

(OD)? + (OC)? — (CD) 


2r ein 9, CB = 


cos 29 = 





~ 2(0D) (OC) 
(a cos w)? + r* — (CD): 
= ceases ——... (1). 
2r(a cos \) 

From the right ACPD, 

(CP)? = (CD)* + (PD)’ ...« (2). 
Solving (1) for C)), then substituting in (2), etc., 

(CP)* =a* + 1? — 2arcoscos29... (5). 


Since CP ia an element of convex surface of the cone, 

S= (2 (i"d9) x OP... (4) 

From (4), by means of (3), 

S = 2 f V(a’ + r* — Zar cos» cos 2o)do... (5). 


Pat (a? + r*) = m,and (Zar cos) = n, then (5) becomes 


8S 2r = j I (m —noos2p)dp... (6). 
~ 0 
Put 20 = 7 — 20, then do = —d?, and (6) becomes 
5 = —2 | ae ¥(m + noosa 20)dt 


a 


== 2r | >" \[m + n(1 — 2ein®9))}d8 
/” © 


* . o . 
= 2ry (m + n) | a 1— (- ne = ) sin’ # }@9 

as rr (m + n)[l — fe? — ye" — ade’, eto.) ++» (7), 
which isthe required expression for the convex surface. ; 
Cor —The oblique cone becomes a right cone, if w = 90°. 
Should this supposition be made, then in (7) all terms containing 
e would vanish, and, consequently, the expression for the convex 
surface would become § = try (m) = try(a° tr), = rh. 
which is jast as it ought to be. 
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“Cosmic suicide at een” became comie suicide 


in Illinois. 


Tue Southern Association has held an eminently suc- 
cessful meeting at Atlanta. It was well attended and 
the discussions were ably sustained. 


Tue passage of the Irish Education Bill in the House 
of Commons by a vote of 152 to 53 was eminently grati- 
fying to the friends of Ireland all over the world. 


It was a Massachusetts teacher, but one of limited ex- 
perience, who punished five year old pupils by putting 
mustard in the mouth. One little fellow died, it is 
hoped not from the use of mustard, and the teacher was 
summarily pronounced professionally dead. 


Tue admission of the public to public school exhibi- 
tions is a vexatious problem. There are two lines of ar- 
gument, equally effective when well handled. ‘ Why 
should not everybody have the same right as anybody ?’ 
‘Why should loafers who can go early and go every- 
where crowd out busy people ?” 


Mr. Lirrierie.p. Mr. George A. Littlefield who has 
been a prominent figure in New England educational 
activity for the past twenty years practically retires there- 
from with the close of this year, and will devote himself 
to the practice of law. He resigned as principal of the 
Rhode Island State Normal School last December to take 
effect in June, but the fact was not made public. He ac- 
cepts a professorship in the school for a little time while 
he completes some special law studies. His successor is 
Mr. William E. Wilson who has been assistant principal 
for several years and is recognized as one of the most 
able and progressive of the distinctive normal school 
men of New England. He has been spoken of in con- 
nection with at least two of the great normal schools of 
the West, and the East could not longer have retained 
him in any subordinate position. Mr. Littlefield will 
presumably practice in Providence and remain among 
the friends he has made jn educational life, 


Tue INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT Trst.—D. Appleton 
& Co., who have always been sensitively just in dealing 
with “European authors, have brought suit against the 
president of the American News Company for selling 
Carlyle’s Wotten Reifred, they having purchased of 
Archibald Grove of London, in August last, the exclusive 
right of publication in the United States, copyrighting it 
January 17. The complaints allege that the American 
News Company has issued a cheaper edition since then, 
and that, by selling the work at a much lower price than 
that asked by them, their market has been destroyed. 
Manager Farrelly of the News Company is quoted as 
saying to a reporter: “ We obtained the books from the 
Waverly Publishing Company, in the regular course or 
our business, to place on the market. We had not 
learned that the book was copyrighted. Some time ago 
we received a letter from D. Appleton & Co. stating that 
they had exclusive rights to the work, and we immediately 
stopped distributing it. Joseph A. Arnold, attorney for 
the Waverley Company, stated that his clients alleged 
that there was no copyright upon the novel, and that the 
appeal for the law’s protection was founded upon no legal 
right whatever. There are interesting questions involved 
in this as a test case. 








TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 


We present this week an article upon Teachers’ Bu- 
reaus which will repay careful reading. No modern 
educational movement has done more for teachers and 
teaching than the Bureau. Without undervaluing the 


much to say that Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., of the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education, to whom reference is made in 
the article as the pioneer New England bureau manager, 
has done more to advance the profession and professional 
work than any other one man. It was never more true 
than to-day that the school is what the teacher is, and the 
best teachers are all that the best average aspiration of 
the profession would make them. A few geniuses will 
work because of a professional ideal, but these rarely lift 
the profession ; they discourage the multitude and often 
create prejudice, but the entire profession arouses itself 
when good work is appreciated finantially, and the teach- 
ers’ bureaus have done more than all other instrumental- 
ities, unless it be the summer schools, to secure such ap- 
preciation. 

In no other way does the ruinous interference of favor. 
itism play so important a part in the matter of selection 
of teachers as through the Bureau. Professional advance- 
ment is practically impossible when experts put in their 
pets, as well as when committees put in their relatives. 
Favoritism is nowhere so completely “ out of the proces- 
sion” as when a committee, superintendent, or principal 
goes to a Bureau and selects on the record and personality 
from many applicants. Through the Bureau there is a 
premium upon the best, with positive assurance that the 
best is sure of promotion, sure of financial appreciation. 


DARTMOUTH’S BEST. 


That Dartmouth is one of New England’s most uni- 
formly serviceable institutions can be seen in no better 
way than in the record made by a single class,—’42,— 
which celebrated its semi-centennial this year. It was 
the largest class ever graduated at Dartmouth, and few 
colleges have had a more distinguished class than this. 
It recorded 137 named upon the catalogues, and grada- 
ated 86, of which latter number 36 are still living. 
Among the prominent members who have died may be 
mentioned: Hon. Amos T. Akerman, United States 
Attorney-General; Hon. John D. Sanborn, LL.D., a 
Judge of the Court of the Queen’s Bench of Canada; 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL.D., for twenty-fiye years 
Superintendent of Schools in Boston; Prof. John E. 
Tyler, M.D. of Harvard University; Prof. John S, 
Woodman of Dartmouth College; Rev. Samuel D. 
Spaulding, D.D., late of Newburyport. 

The thirty-six who still survive and who were invited to 
a reunion class meeting, at this commencement are here 
named: John P. Averill, educator and merchant, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Benjamin W. Ball, lawyer and journalist, 
Boston ; Hon. George B. Barrows, Fryeburg, Me. : Ham- 
ilton b. Bradshaw, lawyer, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; James Breck, 





work of educational experts in other fields, it is not too|* 


lawyer, Oakland, Cal. ; Chief Justice Lincoln F. Brig. 
ham, LL.D., Salem ; Rev. Henry L. Bullen, Moline, I. ; 
Rev. William Clark, Westboro’; Judge R. W. Clark, 
Brattleboro’, Vt.; Rev. George P. Cornings, Girard, 
Kans.; B. N. Cornings, M.D., New Britain, Conn. ; 
Charles Cummings, educator, Medford; Charles Cutter, 
educator, Campton, N. H. ; Charles E. Dearborne, M.D., 
Boston; David Dimond, D.D., Brighton, Ill.; Caleb 
Emery, educator, Boston ; Hon. Benjamin F. Flanders, 
governor of New Orleans in war times, Youngsville, La. ; 
Robert G. Graydon, M.D., Southport, Ind. ; Allin Hazen, 
D.D.,, now in India; Hon. Harrison C. Hobart, lawyer, 
colonel in the Union army in the War of the Rebellion, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Amos W. Hovey, merchant, Bristol 
Springs, N. Y.; Jeremiah P. Jones, lawyer, Georgetown 
Judge Stephen G. Nash, Boston; Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., 
educator and publisher, Boston ; Moses Parker, M.D., 
Groveland; William G. Perry, M.D., Exeter, N. H.; 
Winthrop Sargent, M.D., Boston; John G. Sherburne, 
merchant, Lowell; Titus W. Tilden, farmer, Hunter 
town, Ind.; Paul Todd, lawyer, New York; Benjamin 
H. Twombly, lawyer, Savannah, Mo. ; Jabez B. Upham, 
M.D., New York; Abner S. Warner, M.D., Wethers- 
field, Conn.; Milton Wason, lawyer, Saticoy, Cal.; Otis 
C. Wight, educator, Washington, D. C.; Jonathan 
Wyman, merchant, Cornish, N. H. 


MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY 


Is an honored name among American scientists. This 
geographer of the seas” has a world-wide fame. Born 
in Virginia (1806) he received his scholastic education in 
Tennessee, and entered the U. S Navy at nineteen. 
Rollicking midshipmen would laugh at Maury who spent 
his hours in study, chalking diagrams on round-shot to 
assist in mastering problems. In 1826 he was on the 
Vincennes on her cruise around the world. He devoted 
especial attention to the study of the peculiar physical 
features of the countries and the character and habits of 
the people. In after years this enabled him to write of 
these countries as of things he had seen and knew, and 
gave to his geographical books that indescribable charm 
with which the narration of a personal experience is 
always invested. In 1831 he was appointed master of 
the Falmouth which had been ordered to the Pacific sta- 
tion, and on this trip he wrote his first scientific article on 
a curious phenomenon which he observed off Cape Horn. 
In 1834 he brought ont his work on navigation which 
subsequently became the text-book of the United States 
navy. In 1337 he was made a cripple for life by the 
breaking of his right leg at the knee joint and his active life 
was abandoned, so that he devoted himself to study and 
scientific investigations. He inaugurated important naval 
reforms ; established our National Observatory ; discov 
ered a new and important science, as Humboldt declared ; 
sounded the oceans; measured the winds and currents, 
and made navigation more profitable and less perilous 
than before. 

From 1843 to 1861 he was superintendent of the Depot 
of Charts and Instruments at Washington, which under 
him grew into the National Observatory, taking high 
rank among the observatories of the world. His study 
of the “ rivers of the ocean” and his famous wind and 
current charts gave him world-wide reputation. The co 
operation of European powers was obtained for the estab 
lishment of a general system of meteorological research 
at sea. In 1855 he wrote in the preface to the second 
edition of his ‘‘ Physical Geography of the Sea,” that the 
system of observation ought to include the land and be 
universal. It is not too much to say that the present 
well organized United States Weather Bureau Signal 
Service is the crowning result of his labors in this 
direction. He inaugurated a systematic attempt to 
fathom the deep sea by a regular series of soundings. 
These investigations led to the discovery of the Tele 
graphic Plateau, the successful laying of the Atlantic 
Cable, and the recognition of some of the most important 
facts touching the physics of the sea ever revealed to 
man. 

Maury’s “The Physical Geography of the Sea” was 
translated into all the leading foreign languages and read 
with delight in all parts of the world. The principal 
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mankind by the bestowal of various orders of knighthood 
and other honors. In his family are cherished to day 
thirty gold medals, decorations and insignia of honor be- 
stowed upon him. In 1853 the merchants and under- 
writers of New York recognized his worth by the present 
of a silver service and a purse of $3,000. In later life 
he prepared an elementary work on physical geography 
for the son of the Grand Duke Constantine which by im- 
perial order was translated for the schools of Russia and 
was translated into French and published in Paris in 
1864. It was at this period that amid the facilities and 
aids to be found in London, he devoted himself to the 
preparation of his school geographies, for which his long 
continued observations and study had been unconsciously 
preparing him. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The senior educational association of the United States 
bas held its sixty-third annual session at Narragansett 
Pier. It was unquestionably a successful meeting, 
although the number in attendance was not large, the 
“great men” were few, the exercises rarely reached the 
point of enthusiasm, and the excursion life was insignifi- 
cant. The success lay largely in the absence of the very 
elements that have usually made these gatherings success- 
ful. While only about seven hundred were in attendance, 
almost all of these were of the working force. There 
was practically nothing of the “ annex ”’ crowd of college 
boys, roistering youth, and blooming maidens, who as 
brides, sweethearts, sisters, and daughters, helped to swell 
the numbers and divert attention at Fabyan’s, Bar Harbor, 
Newport, and Bethlehem. They are a personal and 
financial element, which make the Institute welcome to 
the “ much-hoteled ” resorts, but they reduce correspond- 
ingly the proportion of the genuine teaching force, and in 
this instance their absence magnified the number and 
weight of the teachers. 

The “ great men” were not there. Harris, Stanley 
Hall, Dickinson, Seaver, Tweed, Morgan, Hagar, Hanus, 
Dunton, Balliet, Dutton, Mowry, and a score of such 
men who are supposed to belong to the Institute, were 
absent. No one of the Massachusetts or Boston superin- 
tending force was present except Mr. George H. Martin, 
who was abundantly able to represent beth. It was sin- 
gular that Dickinson, Seaver, Walton, Prince, Fletcher, 
Edson, Bailey, Metcalf, Peterson, Conley, and Mrs. Hop- 
kins were all elsewhere. Massachusetts superintendents 
also were very generally absent. Springfield, Worcester, 
Fitchburg, Lowell, Haverhill, Salem, Brockton, New 
Bedford, Fall River, Taunton, Waltham, Somerville, 
Quincey, Malden, were unrepresented. College men were 
equally searce. 

Unsatisfactory as is the picture from this side, there is 
another. Practically, every man was there from Prov- 
idence, and Boston was never better represented by her 
teachers than this year by James A. Page, T. H. Barnes, 
D. N. Jones, H. C. Hardon, A. N. Leonard, G. M. W. 
Hall, Chas. F. King, W. E. Eaton, Samuel Thurber, John 
I. Elliot, M. Grant Daniel, J. B. Taylor, R. F. Curtis, A. 
D. Small, J. W. Webster, D. M. Babcock. Cambridge 
beat the record outside of Providence and Boston. Supt. 
Francis Cogswell, W. F. Bradbury, C. W. Parmenter, 
Professor Davis, James S. Barrell, G. A. Merrick, and 
many women teachers, were enrolled. 

The normal schools of Massachusetts were ably repre- 
seated by Albert G. Boyden of Bridgewater and J. C. 
Greenough of Westfield ; those of Rhode Island by W. 
E. Wilson, of Maine by W. J. Corthell of Gorham, of 
New Hampshire by C. C. Rounds of Plymouth, of Ver- 
mont by Edward Conant of Randolph. The only state 
superintendent of New England who honored the meeting 
by his presence was J. W. Patterson of New Hampshire. 

Hiram Oreutt, LL.D., of the New England Bureau of 
Edueation, was the senior of the body. President E. H. 
Capen of Tufts, Professors Harkness And Sears of Brown 
and Davis of Harvard carried the college honors. George 
H. Martin of Brooklyn, Francis Coggswell of Cambridge, 
‘seorge I. Aldrich of Newton (or Boston), G. H. Davis of 
Chelsea, O. B. Bruce of Lynn, W. C. Bates of Lawrence, 
Chas. H. Morss of Milton, A. M. Edwards of Pittsfield bore 
off the honors for Massachusetts superintendents. The 

cok men were in the best of humor with such representa- 











tives as Edwin Ginn, B. H. Sanborn, David H. Brown, A. 
C. Stockin, Harrison Hume, Warren P. Adams, H. I. Smith. 
The distant representatives were Hon. Henry Sabin of 
Iowa and H. S. Baker of St. Paul. 

The program was good at every point. The confer- 
ences scored the great success. James A. Page took first 
honors, reading one of the best papers ever delivered be- 
fore the association. Professor Davis did the great thing 
from the schoolroom standpoint. 

To the president, Ray Greene Huling, the Institute is 
indebted for two first-class meetings. Each was a depar- 
ture in important particulars, and with him every new 
thing has been a genuine success. No mistakes, no griev- 
ances, no breaches to be healed, but pleasant memories 
and uniformly delightful associations. Mr. Augustus D. 
Small of the Lawrence School, Boston, retires from the 
secretaryship after long and efficient service, the recent 
meetings especially having borne the impress of his faith- 
ful pen. 

The officers for 1892-3 are all that could be desired. 
Mr. George H. Martin as president is as happy a choice 
as could have been made. Noman in New England to-day 
has a more enviable educational prominence than he. It 
is based upon his work and personal worth. He will have 
associated with him as secretary, Mr. C. W. Parmenter of 
the Cambridge Latin School, a more skillful man than 
whom it would be hard to find, and Mr. J. W. Webster, who 
has seen longer service in the Institute and has done more 
faithful service for it than almost any other man in its 
history, will continue to look after the finances. Mr. 
Parmenter will be assisted by Mr. Lewis H. Meader of 
Providence, and Mr. Webster by Mr. L. L. Camp of New 
Haven. Witha good place selected for 1893, the meet- 
ing can but be one of the best on record. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 





The Texas association was full of business. 

The Maryland Association meets at Blue Mountain House this 
week. 

H. S. Baker of St. Paul was one of the most companionable men 
at Narragansett Pier. 

All honor to the Indianapolis Journal for its editorial utterances 
upon school questions. 

Manual training at St. Paul is an assured success. Mr. A. A. 
Gordon has engineered the work skillfully, and the opponents con- 
cede his success. It is a victory well earned. 

Hon. W. R. Garrett, last year’s president of the National, chose 
to attend the Southern Association this year, and a substitnte has to 
be provided for him on the program at Saratoga. 

Rey. A. D. Mayo is in Boston again after an active educational 
campaign in Virginia and Tennessee. Few men do so much good, 
and it is work that, without him, would not be done. 

Mr. William E. Palsifer, who was for five years with Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., and who has successfully managed the New York 
office of D. C. Heath & Co. for the past two years, has become a 
member of that firm. 

Minneapolis has had an overturn in educational matters that sur- 
prises every one who knows the city. The principals have all been 
transferred, and the slaughter in the high school is unparalleled. 
It is all incomprehensible. 

The Illinois Wesleyan University has an annual field day, in 
which every senior and every member of the faculty, and nearly 
every student of the university, is present while picked nines from 
the seniors and from the faculty play a rollicking good game of 
base ball. This year the faculty beat by a score of 15 to 5. 

Prof. Henry Augustus Ward, the founder and genias of Ward’s 
Maseum of Natural History, Rochester, N. Y., is a man in whom 
teachers and schools have especial interest. Born in Rochester, 
March 9, 1834, he graduated from Williams College; took a sup- 
plemental course in Harvard, and began his life work as a natural- 
ist with Professor Agassiz in the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
He spent five years, 1854-59, in Europe, perfecting his stadies in 
zodlogy and mineralogy. He went te Earope for five years’ study 
with less than $200, had the best training Europe could give, tray- 
eled through Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, Nabia, and along the west 
coast of the Dark Continent; ascended the river Niger, and went 
down the coast from Morocco to Guinea. During these years he 
paid all his expenses, brought home a comfortable puree, and sent 
home specimens for which he received in cash $20,000. This was 
thirty-five years ago; since then he has collected almost literally a 
million specimens from every continent and from nearly every 
island of the seas. He speaks many languages fluently, knows 
every land intimately and is the great American genius in the 
realm of pataral history collecting and classifying. He employs at 
his museum thirty-eight men for the development of his plins in 
arranging, exhibiting, mounting, and shipping his specimens. 
There is nothing like it in this country, and Professor Ward is as 
remarkable and unique as his world-renowned museom. No one 
should allow an opportunity to visit him and his establishment to 
paes unimproved 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 
POOR YOUTH. 
This is the season of the year 
When the clerk at ten a week 
Begins to think of some summer spot 
Where fan and rest he’ll seek. 


He goes away for a fortnight short 
And does his level best, 
But the summer girl gets all the fan 
And the landlord gets the rest. 
— New York Herald. 
A GOOD PLAN, 
Closefist—You don't catch me giving an architect $1,000 to plan 
a house. I'll dig the cellar, draw on some timbers and then go 
down there with my shorthand clerk, and it won’t cost me a 
blamed cent 
Hanks—What van the clerk do ? 
Close fist—Take down the advice given me by my neighbors.— 
New York Truth. 


GREAT POSSIBILITIES. : 
An exchange defines a dude as a something, which if its intellect 
was as extensive as its straw hat brim, would astound the world by 
its knowledge. 
MUSICAL, 
A musical friend gives us the interesting information that church 
music is sold by the choir, and piano music by the pound. 
PARADOX. 
It is a strange fact that a blackberry is red when it is green. 


BLOWN UP. 


Johnnie; Did you get blown up on Fourth of July ? 
Bobbie: Not till I got home. Father was waiting for me. 


A VERY GOOD REASON, 
Mrs. Chinner : I wonder why lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place. 
Chinner : When the lightning comes around the second time the 
place isn’t there.— Judge. 


QUITE IN HIS LINE. 
‘* There are a good many creeds,’’ said the philosopher, ‘ but 
there is only one way to heaven.’’ 
‘** Right,’ said the dairyman, ‘‘ and that’s the milky way.’’— 
Boston Courter. 





THIS AND THAT. 





Mark Twain is said to be a most entertaining conversationalist. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott is again appointed as a Harvard University 
preacher. 

Miss Jessamy Harte, daughter of Bret Harte, will shortly make 
her literary débat. 

Millionaire George M. Pallman is very proud of the fact that he 
was an Argonaut of 1849. 

Thomas Hardy is at work on a new novel to be entitled ‘‘ The 
Pursuit of the Well Beloved.’’ 

‘* Marie Corelli’’ is Miss Marion Mackay, an adopted daughter 
of the late D:. Charles Mackay. 

Verdi, the famous Italian composer, has consented to compose a 
cantata in honor of the Columbus celebration at Genoa. 

Lady Henry Somerset is urging that a memorial hall to Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning be built at Ledbury, the poet’s home. 

Constance Fennimore Woolson, the well known anthoress, who 
has lived in Italy for several years, will probably revisit America this 
year. 

The King of Denmark is described as a very large man with a 
prominent nose, shaggy eyebrows, a broad forehead, and Burnside 
Whiskers. 

Jules Verne is now writing his seventy-fourth novel. 
two s year and claims to have done so regularly for the last thirty- 
seven years. 

Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria devotes much time to the pursuit 
of the acience of ornithology. He is a member of the Ornithologi- 
cal Society of Vienna. 

The Countess Tolstoi, wife of the Russian author and philan- 
thropist is dead. She has been a great assistance to her husband 
in literary and philanthropic work. 

In the familiar song ‘‘ Pull for the Shore” there is a line ‘‘ Cling 
to Self no More.’’ Ina colored school it was discovered that the 
children had been singing ‘‘ Clean youself no more’? with great 
spirit. 

The young lady who made such an unexpected and brilliant sac- 
cess by her painting of ‘‘ A Yard of Roses’’ has gone to Europe, 
A large combination of lithographers will pay her expenses as an 
art student in Paris, and will have the profits of her brush daring 
her stay. 

In France there are at present 252 lady students. The greatest 
number of these study medicine, namely: Kighteen French ladies, 
six English, three Roumanian, two Turkish, one Greek, and one 
hundred and three Russian. Five French and fourteen ladies from 
other countries study natural science, and eighty-two French 
women and fifteen from other countries study philosophy. 

St. Nicholas magazine has been getting suggestions from ite 
readers as to @ national song. ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner ”’ 
seems to have the strongest existing claim to that honor, but one 
young person, who objects to the words but thinks well of the 
music, makes the novel proposition to fit the words of ‘‘ My Country 
‘tia of Thee’’ tothe masic of “ The Star-Spangled Banner.’”’ The 
editor of St. Nicholas suggests that she seek some quiet place and 
ley the effect of mixing the two yery cautiously, 


He writes 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


b d querists of this de ent are requested to send 
ol tice sues br addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 














FIRST CHOICE AMONG THE BEST. 


With the praiseworthy object of assisting young peoplein making 
a wise choice of reading, Rev. Mr. Horton recently asked fourteen 
persons, comprising well-known professional men acd women, for a 
record of their best likings in fiction, in poetry, among preachers, 
in proverbs, and what passages in the Bible stand foremost to them, 
The following show the results: 

In modern fiction, Mr. George W. Cartis likes best as a short 
story, Howells’ ‘‘ At the Albany Station’’ and ‘‘ A Letter of In- 
trodaction”’; ex-Governor Long prefers Dickens’ ‘‘ Cricket on the 
Hearth’; Dr. Hale agrees with Emerson that ‘‘ The Devil Puz- 


z'ers’’ is the most remarkable short story that he has read; Mr. 
Higginson’s favorite is Tulst: i s ** Cossacks’? ; Rev. M J. Savage 
likes Dr. Hale’s ‘* The Man Without a Countrv’’; Mre. Marv A. 
Livermore puts “ Adem Bede” first; Mre. Kate Gannett Wells 
puta © Alice in Wonderland’’ at the head; Rev. Francis Tiffany 
gives the place of honor to Hawthorne’s ‘' The Great Stone Face ns 
Rev. W. R. Alger agrees with ex Governor Long in preferring the 
** Cricket on the Hearth’’; Rev. W. C. Gannett and Rev. Jalius 
H. Ward prefer ‘* Rab and His Friends’’; Rev. C. F. Dole chooses 
Tolat i's *‘ Where Love Ia, there Gud Is’’; ove of Rav. J. W. 
Chadwick's short stories ia Mr. Aldrich’s “‘ Marjorie Daw”; and 
Rev. Charles G. Ames indicates D.ckens’ “ Christmas Carol”’ as 
his preference. ; 

As a favorite minister Bishop Brooks is mentioned by Me. Hig- 
ginson, ex Governor Long, Mr. Ward, Mr. Ames, and Mr. Dole; 
Mr. Sav-ge aud Mrs. L:vermore prefer Henry Ward Beecher, 
though Mrs. Livermore names Rev. M. J. Savage to-day; Mr. 
Alger and Mr. Chadwick place Martineau first; Mrs. Welle thinks 
the most of Dr. Orville Dewey; Mr. Tiffany admires Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke; Mr. Cartis and Dr. Hale give their first preference to 
De. Farness, De. Hale saying that he would walk fifty miles bare- 
foot if he could hear him in no other way. 

Ia their choice of poems, Mr. Cartie places ‘‘ The Elegy iu a 
Country Charchyard ’’ and the songs of Burns among those he likes 
best, and De. Hale indicates Grav’s ‘‘ Elegy ’’ as the finest short 
poem ; ex-Governor Long names Whittier's ‘‘Snow-bound’’; Mr. 
Higginson’s favorite is Emerson’s ‘ Daughters of Time’’; Mr. 
Savage mentions Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Tintern Abbey ’’ and Browning’s 
‘* Abt Volger;’’ Mrs. Livermore says that in her youth her pref- 
erence was Longfellow’s “ A Psalm of Life ’’: in her old age it is 
‘The Evernal Goodness,’ by Whittier; Mr. Alger, Mr. Ward, 
and Mr. Awes all prefer Tennyson s “In Memoriam’’; Mr. Dole 
and Mr, Tiffany choose Browning's ‘‘Saul’’; Mrs. Wells names 
“The Crowning Day’?; Mr. Chadwick’s choice ia Tennyson's 
‘* Ulysses’? ; and Mr. Gannett places first Lowell’a ‘‘ Commemor- 
ation Ode.”’ 

For proverbs, Mr. Cartis prefers ‘‘Make hasete slowly ’’; ex 
Governor Long mentions ‘* Tell the truth’’; Dr. Hale cannot 
think of one that clinge to his memory; Mr. Higginson’s nearest 
choice is, ‘‘ [tis no use crying over spilt milk’’; Mra Livermore 
likes beet the proverbs that inca'cate self-reliance; Mre. Wells has 
a fine one, ‘* With time and patience the mulberry leaf becomes 
satin’?; Mr. Alger quotes EK werson’s saying, ‘‘ True wisdom is to 
find the end of the j urney in every step of the road’’; Mr, Gan- 
nett’s proverb is, ‘' N» good thing is failure, and po evil thing suc 
cess’’; Mr. Chadwick prefers the words, ‘‘ T'ruth for authority, 
not authority for truoth’?; Mr. Ward indicates as the sbarpeat 
proverb he knows, ‘* You cannot make a silk puree out of a sow’s 
ear’’; Mr. Dole quotes the words, ‘‘ Thou shalt Jove thy neighbor 
as thy self’’?; and Mr. Ames has two,—one, ‘‘ Live and learn,’’ 
and the other, ‘' Be sure you're rizht, then go ahead,”’ 

For Bible preferences, Mr. Cartia names the 13:h of Komans; 
ex Governor Long names the 12°h chapter; Mr. Dole prefers the 
8.h chapter; Mr, Alger, Mrs. Wells, and Mr. Tiffany agree with 
him. The 13th chapter of Firat Corinthians is the choice of Mra 
Livermore, Mr. Alger, and Mr. Chadwick. Mr. Ames, Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Higginson, and Mr. Gannett prefer ‘tthe Sermon on the 
Monunt.’’ Dr. Hale says: ‘‘ If [ want to read with the idea that 
those ye [in a atrange church] may never hear the Bible again, 
and that | should like to give the sqaeezed down essence of Christi 
anity, I am apt to select twenty verses from the lat, 3d, and 4th 
chapters of the Epistle tothe Philippians.’’ Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Alger like the twenty-thied psalm, W. 


—_—~ 


DEBTOR TO THE PROFESSOR. 


I find the following on the first page of the JOURNAL of June 
Mth : 
Francis BAcoN: Every man is a debtor to his profession, 


Reading thie and comparing it with another saying that has 
come down to us from very ancient times in the Latin language, 
may suggest that possibly Bacon expressed the sentiment in this 
way from haviog heard some one say that the indebtedness was in 


the reverse order, that the profession was a debtor to the map, 
rather than the man to the profession. In a sense this may be, or 


ought to be true. The old Latin anecdote reads as follows: 

“Qanm quidam Thrasybulo, qui civitatem Athniensium a 
tyranooram dominatum liberavit, dississet: Quantas tibi gratias 
Athenae debsnt!’ illerespondit : * Dii faciant, ut guantas tpse patria 
debeo, tantas et videar retretisse’.’’ 

Translation, ‘* When a certain man said to Thrasybulus, who 
liberated the state of the Athenians from the domination of the 
thirty tyrants, ‘how great gratitude Athens owes to you!’ here 
sponded, ‘as great gratitude as | owe to my country, go great may 
the gods grant that I may seem to have repaid to it.’’ 

The obligativn of the man to his profession may be as great in 
comparison with what the profession owes to him as Thrasybulus 
deemed his to be to his country. 

R. L, PERKINS, Boston, 





GEOGRAPHICAL POETRY. 
INDIANA, 


I love New England’s sea-girt strand, 
Where, his Atlantic voyage o’er, 

The day steps lightly to the land, 
And journeys westward from the shore, 


For all her sunlit hills are fair 
And silver-tongued are all her streams, 
And j ‘ye that b'essed my spirit there 
Still mingle with my sweetest dreams, 


And oft, when vagrant fancy flings 
Her baubles down, a* day declines, 

I hear in memory’s rustling wings 
The singing of her mountain pines. 


Bat fairer scenes and softer skies 
Await the later day’s caress, 
Where Indiana smiling lies, 
The blossom of the wilderness. 


Her forests spread their arms to greet 
A rosy flood of summer air, 

And plains fall faioting at her feet, 
O’erburdened with the wealth they bear. 


Her singing streame in gladness run 
Through vocal wood and flowery lea, 
And carry soathward to the sun 
The pearls he borrowed from the sea. 


Triamphant march the woodman beat, 
Where progress moves all cor quering, 

While homesteads rise about her feet 
Like roses in the path of spring, 


Till, fair as ocean billows, glide ; 
The waves scross the harvest plain, 

And sweeter than the murmuring tide 
The rustling of the golden grain. 


O dearer is our lovely vale 
With hamlets from the forest won, 
Than all the pine clad bills, where trail 
The sea-wet tresses of the sun. 


Fair Indiana, may the hand 
OF progress touch thee but to bless; 
And peace, with plenty, crown the land 
That blossoms from the wilderness. 
— Lee O. Harris, in Indiana School Journal, 


a 


ARIZONA’S FAMOUS CASA GRANDE, 


Will you please give what information you can, in brief space, 
of the Casa Grande in Arizona ? M. C, 


The Casa Grande, which is probably the most remarkable and 
interesting prebistorio ruin in North America, was first visited by 
Europeans in 1538, by Cabeza de Vaca and his followers, of the ill- 
fated Ponce de Leon expedition. Four years later Coronado, during 
his expedition to the Southwest, made it his headquarters. Then, 
as now, not even a tradition as to the race that built it remained 
among the surrounding tribes. The building was once the main 
gateway to an immense walled city, the ruins of which still cover 


the plains, and to such an extent that in the accurate estimation of 
scientists the city’s population must have exceeded a hundred thou- 
eand. The remains of vast irrigating ditches and cemented reser- 
voirs are found in the vicinity of the ruined city. By cleaning one 
of the irrigating ditches recently, 150 000 acres of land were re- 
claimed. The ruins of Casa Grande are between five and six stories 
high and fifty feet eqaare. They are composed of sun-dried brick, 
with beavy buttressed walls, and, like all the other ancient ruins in 
that country, bear evidences of having been destroyed by fire, for 
the charred remains of rafters still cling to the walls. All about 
for miles and miles are strewn broken pottery, arrow heads, and 
stone axes which tell scientists that one day thousands of years ago 
that city blazed with fire and was deserted by a panic-stricken 
people. Casa Grande is the most famous feature of all those old 
son baked ruins, and its unknown origin, the unaccountable flight 
and dissolution of the inhabitants of the city it guarded, and the 
deep mystery which has clung to it for ages, make it one of the 
most interesting subjects of scientific investigation. The building 
will be reproduced at the World’s Fair. 





COLLEGE COLORS. 


Amberst College, Parple and white. 


Bowdoin, ‘ R ° , - White. 

Brown, Brown and white. 

Columbia, Blue and white. 

Cornell, Parple. 

Dartmouth, Green. 

De Pauw, Old Gold. 

Hamilton, Rose pink. 

Harvard, Crimson. 

Haverford, Scarlet 

Lafayette, Maroon and white. 

Maine State, Bine. 

Olivet, . Crimson. 

Smith, ‘ , 7, White. 

University of California, Blue gold. 

Vas ar, : ‘ Pink and gray. 

Wellesley, Blue. 

Williams, ‘ , Royal purple. 

Yale, . ‘ ‘ ° Dark blue, 
ee 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who is the ‘' Hersey Professor’ referred to in the introduc- 
tion to Holmes’ A Mortal Antipathy ? 





— Who is the author of the poem “‘ The Battle of the Kegs’? ? 
Is it founded on fact ? 1, 


— To “S.’’: Nicholas of Russia was called the Iron Emperor. 


— To ''J.”’: It means that the members of that corporation are 
not responsible individually for the corporation’s debts. P. B. 


— When was Mt. Holyoke Seminary founded ? MILFORD. 


The cornerstone was laid October 3, 1836. The school was 
formally opened Noy. 8, 1837. 


— Whose face is pictured on our silver dollar ? J. 
Anna Willees Williams is the original of the face of the goddess 
op the dollar. 


— By whom are the jadges for the Columbian Exposition to be 
appointed ? Rusti 


RECREATIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


BY ELLA J. BRADWAY. 


IN THE PARK. 


It had been so '|ieland south of Connecticut) since we had been 
to the park that 2[a southern state | and I thought yesterday after- 
noon would be a good time to go and *| branch of the ocean] the 
animale, so we asked Uncle ‘{ bay south of Hudson Bay |. 

But Uncle is a regular °[island in Irish Sea) ; *[branch of Dan. 
ube] short, a young tease. Patting on a ‘[largeet lake in North 
America | *{town avd river of Scotland} he said, ‘‘ My “[island in 
Boston Harbor] {island in Niagara River] " [city of southeast 
France] !*{small lake and river of California} to the precarious 
attitude of the weather I hardly think I '| creek of Vermont! let 
you go. Don’t you observe that '‘[river of New York] cloud?” 

‘* 15/ River of Italy],’”’ replied we; ‘‘ what of that? This isn’t 
16{lake of Minnesota] day at all.’’ 

* Ien’t, 2"[river flowing into Great Slave Lake]! If I'm not 
grandly mistaken, “[cape of Virginia] ‘(river of New York] is 
booked for a famous game of ninepins. Bat I suppose you wil! 
give me no [river flowing into Athabasca Lake] if you stay at 
home,’’ said he, laughing, ‘‘so I may as well say Yes. I would 
saggest, however, that you return before you are entirely *'| city 
south of London] up by {coast of Central America | 3.” 

We hastened away, and soon stood before the peacock. His 
28/igland in Boston Harbor) {mountains of Vermont} plomes 
trailed away down over the perch; but he soon came down to show 
his proud self. His body is not as large as a *| country of southern 
Earope |, but when, with a flatter of his light *[mountain peak of 
British Columbia} wings and a great rustling of plames, bis fan 
was spread, he occupied more space than you and I put together. 
What a *"| southwest point of Martha’s Vineyard island} avd beau- 
tifal 2*| mountains of Australis} neck he has! He strutted around 
there for us to admire him, but when the pea-hen came in his way, 
he screeched at her with all his might. 

‘*29! Branch of Snake River|,’’ cried “| a southern state |, what 
was that ?”’ 

Bat she did not wait to hear, for glancing one side, we eaw that 
the fierce eyes of a *!| river of Wisconsin | were looking straight at 
us. He was **| river of Kentucky | bis chops in a way that reminded 
me of the atory of little **{sea east of Egypt! Riding “4! mountain 
peak of Oregon |, and we ran away, leaving that modest hen to the 
mercy of her fine scolding husband. 

We paused at the aquarium, which contains ever so many *°| river 
tlowing into Great Slave Lake |es,—silver fieh, shiners, horned pout, 
ete., while a full-grown ™[strait between Tasmania and Australia’ 
was in a amall enclosure by himself. The frolic of these pleased us 
better than did the appearance of the *’| bay of West Australia|, 
which had a whole ‘pond to himself, or the *| river flowing into 
Hudson Bay} which Mr. *{cape of Virginia} 4°| capital of Missis- 
sippi | had embalmed at great expense and put on exhibition. The 
alligator died last week. It was too cool for it here. The ‘'[river 
of Danish peninsula| duck looked forlorn enough; not ‘?/ cape of 
Alaska} enough for him. The ‘4*| island in Boston Harbor | looked 
sad, too. Poor baby! so young to lose its gentle ‘*{ mountains of 
southern Africa | ‘°| sea north of Russia | mate,—only ten months old! 

Bat the **| gulf south of France] were alive.—no doubt abont 
that,—the largest one especially. Isn’t he *’{town of northeast 
Illinois |! He looked as though he would like to “*/an open bay 
something. I thought of Daniel and moved on. 

Next we spied the **/city on Lake Erie]. She was eating ®’| river 
flowing into Great Slave Lake|. There was an unpleasant °!| river 
of Germany] about there, but down beside her was a dear little 
*l island in Boston Harbor; so we sat down on a [lake of Minve- 
sota| and watched them. We soon found that a °‘/river of Wie- 
consin | in a corner done off for bim was lying with his sharp nore 
between his pawe, watching us, and looking with hungry eyes 
toward the tame ™/river between Minnesota and Canada]s, which 
were flattering and cooing all around us. The ™{eulf west of 
Africa] pigs scampered about their pens,—dear little °’{ mountain 
peak of British America| and {mountains of New Hampshire 
things! They and the eqairrels enjoyed themselves, no doubt «f 
that. The °’|sea of northern Russia] bear seemed happy, too, ir 
his savage way, when the {island in Irish sea] threw him a great 
loaf of ![branch of Wabash} bread. When we saw that °’| !ake of 
British America | tearing the loaves to pieces with his sharp claws, 


we thought how much he would prefer meat, and were glad to keep 
°8[ cape of southern Ireland! of him. 

Suddenly it began to sprinkle; but we hadn’t stayed half long 
enough. The “‘[river of west Australis | was craning ite neck at 
us; the “branch of Des Moines River}; lay stretched on their bigh 
beds; the owls were lolling on their perches; the eagle standing 
bolt upright, the picture of dienity; the great tartle ventured ont 
of his pool, with a °*{lake of Minnesota] fastened on his leg. The 
crow showed us the lining of his throat,—the beggar! and of al! 
°"| cape of Greenland | ant sounds! Everything seemed readv for the 
storm but us. We wanted to see those funny 88[river of Russia 3, 
the collection of “rock east of Nahant, Mass. |3, ete , that we'd 
heard so much about, and go up the tower. But the [bay east of 
Michigan | rolled, and how it rained! We waited awhile, bat got 
sick of it and started home. We hated to have Uncle James see "5 
splashing alone, but he did, and laughed well. 

‘Well, I [river of Florida]!’’ said he, ‘* What did I tell you. 
you “‘(group of islands near England] girle? Here you come 
[lake of Sweden] thay drowned rate. You could wring a oat! 
of [branch of Red River of the North] out of that 75{ mountains of 
of New Hampshire dress!’’ ; 

8 Town of northwest Ohio], our great “lisland at mouth of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence] "[small river of Canada flowing into Lake 
Superior], came bounding toward us; I believe he was laughing too 

Never mine,” aaid he “it is your turn to laugh now, bat when 
you visit the park I hope you'll— 

Throw the "(small river fowing into Lake Saperior) a ® [river 
flowing into North Sea] ?”’ he interrupted. 








By act of Congross, 


‘No! prick your fingers on the *[branch of Yukon River)!” 
and Uncle James laughed harder shane pmeay Pee 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
Owing to the present variety in the size and ferm of printing paper, 
a old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi. 


cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches. the number first given being the length. ] 





BrowvuLF; Translated by John Lesslie Hall. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. 110 pages. Price, $1.10, 

Profeesor Hall of William and Mary College has rendered this 
grand old epic of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers into modern verse, 
retaining a8 far as possible the flavor of the original. Any devices 
which aided in securing the genuine archaic flavor has been, and of 
good right, brought into service. In the choice of words very consid- 
erable freedom has been practiced, yet rarely will the reader have 
any cause to pause. The reader ignorant of the Teutonic love of 
compounds, save such as have been completely absorbed into modern 
English, may wonder at the license of ‘‘ Beuch-glee,” ‘ erst- 
worthy,” and the like, bat if the result is a truer appreciation of 
the correct use and valae of a much-abased habit among writers of 
the newspaper variety, there will be abundant cause for rejoicing at 
the appesrance of this volume. Professor Hall has been very snc- 
cessful in retaining many of the most suggestive figures of the old 
Saxon speech. The rendering appeals, indeed, equally to the 
scholar and the general reader. The closer to the original in form 
and spirit. so long as it is intelligible, the better the appreciation 
can the reader to whom the original text is sealed, secure. Every 
reader of metrical translations can pick out many instances of ren- 
derings tocompare with the grave and solemn speeches of Beowulf 
and Hrothgar turned into ballad measure, trippiog light and airily 
along, of which the preface speaks. There is the usual accompa- 
niment of bibliography, plot, brief gloasary, foot notes, and ad- 
denda, all of which contribute to make this an admirable edition of 
apoem which should be known by every student of English liter- 
atare or history. 





By William Winter. 75 cts. 
SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. The same. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. Pocket editions. Cloth, 75 ects. 

Mr. William Winter, as essayist, poet, and dramatic critic, has 
won a permanent place among American writers. His style is in- 
variably graceful and polished, and is marked by a peculiar charm 
which at once suggests Washington Irving. Whatever bears his 
name is impressed with an ability, taste, and refinement which 
shows him to be of that select company of true literary artists who 
are gaining not only fame for themselves but recognition abroad of 
the worth of. American literature. Since 1865 Mr. Winter has 
written contiauously in the New York Tribune upon actors and their 
art, aod from his constant observation and records has accumulated 
a great mass of historical commentary onthedrama. From this he 
has selected twenty-sight papers for the present volame. ‘These 
deal with such actors and actresses as Booth, Irving, Jetferson, 
Mansfield, Barrett, Salvini, Ada Rehan, Ellen Terry, Mary An- 
dersoo, and other “ stars,’ and gives interesting descriptions of 
their appearances in their most celebrated roles. His atage mem- 
ories are models of the best dramatic criticism, not only in sympa- 
thetic understanding of the subject, bat in perfect courtesy and ap- 
preciation. 

Shakespeare's England: This dainty volume is an ideal guide to 
the most beautifal parts of rural Eogland and the historical shrines 
in the neighborhood of Shakespeare’s home. The present edition 
in pocket size will be greatly appreciated by travelers through the 
mother country, who will find in its pages not only the most de- 
delightful reading, bat the best preparation for a thoroagh enjoy- 
ment of their travels. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 


BriaAn’s Home By Fannie E. Newberry. 
Chicago: Cong. S. S. and Pab. Co. Cloth, 342 pp. 
The last twenty-five years has seen a great and beneficial change 

in that department of literatare designed for Sanday-school read- 

ing. Books of this class no longer contain, as in the days of our 
fathers, wearisome stories of impossibly pious children with no 
childishness whatever about them, and with apparentty little inter- 
est in the affairs of a wicked world. The practical, materialistic 
boy and girl of to-day leaves such to the companionship of spiders 
on dusty shelves, and demands stories of real life and of human in- 
terest. If morals are to be taught children through the medium of 
fiction, it must deal with flesh and blood people who meet and con- 
tend with every-day temptations, and who overcome by the same 
sensible means which all may employ. Such a story is Brian’s 

Home, a genuine, wholesome picture of a Southern household, poor 

as to money but rich in the inflaences which make for character. 

Brian Prentice, though a cripple, is a manly boy who tarns out to 

be the genius and mainstay of the family, and his lively brothers 

and sisters, if loving healthy fun, are children who as right- minded 
men and women help to make the world sweeter and better fer their 
living. 

TypicAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE’S PuAys. Edited 
by Robert R. Raymond, A.M. New York: Fords, Howard, & 
Halbert. 648}. Price, $1.20. 

Shakespeare for the yoang has been served up io many different 
styles, bat the scheme of this book is eatirely unique. It does not 
follow the plan of Charles and Mary Lamb in presenting concise 
stories, nor is it an expurgated and curtailed edition of the plays; 
but the substance of the poet’s conception is given partly in his 
own text and partly in narrative form to carry on and complete the 
story. The editor, De. Raymond. late principal of the Boston 
School of Oratory and a trained Shakespearian scholar, has used 
this method of presenting Shakespeare to popular aadiences with 
marked success, and his published work has the indorsement of 
that foremost jadge, Professor Rolfe. This firat volame of the pro- 
posed series contains ‘‘ A Midsummer Night Dream,’’ the com- 
edy of ‘‘ As You Like it,’’ and the historical tragedy of *‘ Julias 
Caesar’? Full explanatory foot-notes are given and each play is 
preceded by an iatroduction which will attract the interest of the 
otelligent young reader. 


Boston and 


SCHOENHOF’s CONVERSATION DICTIONARIES: ENGLISH- 
FRENCH, Compiled by Richard Jischke. 525 pp. 444 x 3 in. 
Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 


about the ordinary customs of life in Paris and France. Under 

Omnibns”’ is more than a page about the carriage eystems of 
Paris. Referring to ‘‘ thermometer’? we find the formulae and 
methods of finding the temperature by the Fahrevheit, Celcius 
(Centigrade) and Réaumur systems. A short French-English vo- 
cabulary, a table for pronouncing proper names, and a grammat- 
ical appendix, dealing with auxiliary, regular and irregular verbs, 
are included within the flexible covers. 

This volume has been prepared with thoroughness and technical 
ekill which have always characterized every work undertaken by 
Mr. Schoenhof, and which has made him the leading representa- 
tive of our sister languages in this country. 


Manitou Isnanp. By M. G. McClelland. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 294 pp. 

This can scarcely be called a pleasant novel, but it is marked by 
A certain strength which holds the attention to the end Manitou 
Island, the abode of the Indians’ Great Spirit, is an eerie place in 
a somber cypress swamp where “ the dank earth fostered miasma 
and cold-bloo7ted. slimy reptiles which crept, wriggled, and 
writhed through the jungle like Dante's fancies through an imsgin- 
ary [uferno.’’ The story has a strong and original plot, but needs 
a few light touches to relieve the morbid, unhealthy gloom of the 
characters and their surroundings. 

Mapame TuHereEse. By Erckmann-Chatrian. Edited 
and annotated by George W. Rollins. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. 211 pp., 70c. 

This is the second of the International Modern Language Series 
intended for those who have advanced far enough to read French 
with ease, and the main lines upon which this branch will be car- 
ried outseem settled. Itis a book prepared to meet the exigencies 
of free text books. Mr. Rollins, a master in the Boston Latin 
School, has prepared a short introduction, apparently more in 
order to come within the law than for any other reason. The notes 
occupy less than twenty pages, and assume that the pupil has at 
hand a good dictionary. This by no means does away with ex- 
planations of the meaning of words, for what is more sggravating, 
than trying to find what a modern French novelist means by lovk- 
ing up a word in Gasc. No nation, probably has had better inten- 
tions for fixing its language on a permanent basis than that which 
finds its expression through the French academy, and none has had 
its failure more marked. Mr. Rollins seems to have overlooked, 
however, tbat the table of proper names is contained in Gasc. 

The habi' of recognizing that a famous name is the same though in 
slightly different garb, should be an important factor in making 
the pupil feel the spirit of common property in the universe, 
towards which the command of a foreign tongue is usually the first 
great step. The principal of referring to the notes by numbers in 
the text is adopted, and if only the pupil be taught that such refer- 
ences are not to be followed till the sentence, or better, paragraph, 
is read, this is undoubtedly the most satisfactory and economical 
method. Nothing so soon renders annotations useless as the feeling 
that they may contain everything, but probably will not. We need 
only remind our reader that ‘‘ Madame Thérése”’ is by Erckmann- 
Chatrian, a delightful story in their best vein. It is eminently fitted 
for French classes who wish an interesting story giving a good 
command of language. 

A TREATISE ON Mor?rGAGE INVESTMENTS is a valu- 
unable little pamphlet work by Edward N. Darrow of Minneapolis, 
Minn. The outline explains fully yet briefly the points to be re- 
membered, the means to be employed and the things to be investi- 
gated by those who wish to make intelligent investments ian such 
securities. The entire subject,—the Business, the Application, 
Debentures, Guaranty, and the making of Mortgage Papers,—is 
treated in a practical and business-like way which leads to a ready 
understanding of these matters. 201 Hennepin Av., Minneapolis. 


NakomMA, a story of frontier life by the Rev. George 
Huntington gives a realistic picture of the establishment of Ameri- 
can civilization by the pioneers of wes'ern Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. The adventures with Indians and the stirring experiences 
of frontier settlers will appeal strongly to the hearts of the young 
folks. while their eldera will find in its pages an admirable outline 
of ear:'y Minnesota history. Boston & Chicago: Cong. 8. 8. Pub. 
Co. Cloth, illustrated. 


Tue Srory or HENRI DE LA ROCHE-JAQUELEIN, one 
of the fergotten Royalist heroes of the French Revolution is told by 
Louise Imogen Guiney in a charming and sympathetic sketch en- 
titled ‘* Monsienr Henri,’’ published by Harper & Bros. New 
York: Pocket volame, cloth 139 pp. with maps and portrait. 


Tue Buiacksmita or Vor, by Paul Cushing, is the 
latest issue is the favorite blue-covered paper novela published by 
Harper & Bros. It is a thoroughly interesting and well-written 
story and of the best kind of light reading for the summer vacation. 
Price, paper, 50 cts, 

Winona, A TALE oF To-pay, by Ella M. Powell, is a 
Southern story of the ‘‘ war times’’ founded on trne incidents of 
the last of those eventful days. New York: A. Lovell and Co. 
Paper covers. 

Joun B. Aupen, New York, has issued a cloth bound 
edition of Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, (164 pp. 74 x 44 in.,) 
for 25 cents, or in paper covers, 10 cents. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


New York: Harper & Bros. 


New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons 

Life in Motion; by John Gray McKendrick; price, $1.50. 
Adam and Charles Black. 

History of the High School of Ashland, Mass.; by Frank J. Metcalf. 
So Framingham: Lakeview Printing Co 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia (Vol. IX). 
cott Co 

The Child’s Quarterly; prepared by Miss Lucy Wheelock. Boston: 
The Bible Study Pub. Co. 


A Transplanted Rose; by Mrs. John Sherwood; price, 50 cents. 


Modern Punctuation; by Wm. Bradford Dickson; price, 75 cents--— 
The Story of the Byzantine Empire; by C. W. C. Oman; price, $1.50. 


London: 


" Philadelphia: J, B. Lippin- 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


Mr. John Jasper has entered upon his seventh term as city 
superintendent. The re-election this year was especially com- 
plimentary in character. Mr. Jasper is well known among the 
public schools, and the teachers are his firm friends and welcome 
him to another term as superintendent with satisfaction. His own 
experience as a teacher has given him a ready sympathy with the 
trials and perplexities connected with the profession, and he has 
made it a part of his duty to be accessible at all times, and ever 
ready to defend the school system ; and by his unfailing confidence 
in it to encourage and sustain those in the service. Mr. Jasper is 
55 years old. »nd was born in New York Citr. He became a 
teacher in 1857 and a principal in 1864. In 1872 he was chosen as 
assistant superintendent of the board of education and in 1879 pro- 
moted to tbs position of city superintendent. Mr. Jasper is a hard 
worker, acd is still suffering from an illness caused by overwork 
during the last year. 

7 7. * 


The examination of candidates for admission to the City College 
is over, and the reports show that there were 693 boys who received 
the reqnisite average. 

The Pulitzer Scholarships have enabled many boys, who would 
otherwise have been deterred by poverty, to avail themselves of a 
college education. These scholarships provide that any successful 
candidates, whose parents are unable to support them during a 
college course may, if found deserving, be furnished with $300 an- 
nually daring the college term. There have been twenty appli- 
canta for scholarships this year. The privacy and delicacy with 
which these scholarships are conferred add greatly to their value in 
the eyes of sensitive etudents. A bov is helped in such a manner 
that his more wealthy classmates are in entire ignorence of the fact 
and he does not have the disadvantage of being considered in any 
senee ‘‘ a charity pupil.’’ 

* * * 

Superintendent Jasper has sent a notice to all the principals, 
directing that liste of the graduates from their respective achools, 
be forwarded to him. Hereafter a record of the graduates and 
the time spent in the schools from which they graduate, will be on 
file in the superintendent’s office. 

There is considerable excitement among this year’s graduates 
from the Normal College, over Superintendent Jasper’s notification 
that before any of the young ladies can receive a license to teach, a 
certificate in relation to their physical health must be farnished by 
one of the physicians appointed by the board of education. The 
fair graduates are in a very rebellions mood. the chief cause of 
complaint being the price of the certificate, $3.00. The object of 
the board of education is to obtain teachers, who from the very 
first are physically able to bear the strain of teaching. The dis- 
cussion as to the jastness of such a demand has not been confined 
to the college walls, but has become general in educational circles. 
It seems clear that the board has.a right to demand a healthy body 
as well as a cultivated mind in those employed in ita service, but 
at the same time the fee is considered exorbitant. 

. * . 

The value of the so-called ‘‘ Fire Drill’’ was demonstrated a 
week ago. A fire was discovered under a stairway in Grammar 
School No 45, in West 24th street. The principals, Miss Tate of 
the girls’ department, and Miss Coley of the primary department, 
acted promptly and calmly. The signal for the ‘‘ Fire Drill’’ was 
given and the pupils, trained for this weekly, rapid dismissal, pre- 
pared to obey the signals in the usual manner. In about three 
minutes, the fifteen hundred pupils of the school were drawn up in 
lines on the waik ite the schoolbuilding. The fire was soon 
extinguished and the the pupils returned in order to their respect- 
ive classrooms and continued their work for the day. As is often 
the case, the principal excitement was among those who should have 
known better, the residents of the neighboring houses. 

* * 7 

President Hunter of the Normal College, sailed with his wife on 
the steamer Belginland, June 25th, to spend the summer abroad. 
It is hoped that this trip will remove the weakness, resulting from 
his recent severe illness. In his annual report, President Hunter 
states that the average attendance for the past year has been far in 
excess of the accommodations of the college buildings, and great 
discomfort has been the result. It has been necessary to use the 
assembly room for classroom work. He advises that some meas- 
ures be adopted by which more classrooms can be furnished. He 
further states that since 1870, 4986 teachers have been graduated 
from the college, of whom about half are now engaged in the New 
York public schools. Seven of the number rank as principals. 

* . 

The annual report of The Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance As- 
sociation shows that organization to be in a flourishing condition. 
Daring the year just closing there were ten assesements at a cost of 
$5.00 to each member. There were twenty-six deaths. On Jan. 
lst, the membership numbered 20?2. The amoant paid to the 
heirs of each deceased member is $500. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are: President, Henry C. Martin; vice president, Letitia 
Matthews; treasurer, Josiah H. Zabriskie; financial secretary, 
Henry C. Litchfield; recording secretary, Alanson Palmer. 

* * + 

President Hunt of the board of edacation has appointed a com- 

mittee of seven commiasioners to arrange as to how Oct. 12th, 


1892, shall be celebrated by the pupils of the New York Schools. 
MacLEopD 

















This petite little volume is the first of a series promised by 
Sehoenhof, It is designed to offer one speaking or writing French | 
/pportanity for ready reference to the worda and phrases which 
an be found, if at all, only in the larger dictionaries. By follow- | 
‘ng the alphabetical arrangement, a great advantage for reference | 
use is secured over the ordinary conversstion handbook. The 
great advantage of the latter is retained by grouping words under 
4ppropriate headings as well as alphabetically. Under bone | 
paper’’ for instance, are given a couple of columns of newspaper 
‘erms and phrases, besides a footnote containing the names, with | 
*ome additional information, of the Paris dailies. On the same 
p3g8 18 @ note under ‘‘ news,’’ giving the spelling under various 
Usages of nouveau and neuf. There is a balf colamn of nice 
phrases relating to dinners, young men, ete. ‘The footnotes render 
‘his work of exceeding value to all who wigh to secare information 


AARON GOVE, Supt. of Schools, Denver, Col.: 
‘“We have never seen a poor book on the list of this 

house.” 

EDWARD Buyers, Ad.of Education, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. . 
“| have examined the book. I assume that it is a 

good book because you publish it.” 


On their list are Hyde’s Language Lessons, 


Citizen, Hawthorne and Lemmon’s American Literature, Browser’s Mathematics, W 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


Endeavor to publish only books which can 
be guaranteed. This is what others say 
of their list: 

J. H. Kepeers, Supt. of Schools, Maysville, Conn. : 

“ Your house is a guarantee against trash.’ 

W. H. SKINNER, 7veas. Nebraska State Teachers Assoc. : 
“Our high schools are indebted to your firm for a 

larger number of text-books than to any other publishing 

house.” 


Sheldon’s Cenerai and American Histories, Dole’s American 


right’s Nature 


Readers, Whitine’s Public Schoo! Music Course, Thompson’s Drawirg Course, etc., etc. 


Offices in Boston, 


New York; 


Chicago, and London. 
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THE MISSOURI STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The Missouri State Teachers’ Association has just closed one of 
the most successful meetings in all its history. There are two main 
reasons for this: First, the arrangement of the program and the 
character of the subjects selected ; second, the intelligent manage- 
ment of each session. The subjects were new, and elicited enthusi- 
astic discussion from the leading school men of the state. The 
arrangement of the program was such as to give sofficient time for 
the development of each topic, and as a result definite conclusions 
were reached. It was indeed very systematically managed, and re- 
flects great credit upon the president, Supt. W. J. Hawkins of 
Nevada. Mr. Hawkins is one of those men who matures well 
his plans before he puts them into execution, and very naturally 
success follows whatever he undertakes. The country schools, 
graded schools, colleges, and academies, were justly represented on 
the program. Soch men as Greenwood, Osborne, Norton, McNeill, 
White, Murphy, Cook, McMillan, Buchanan, Carrington, Dobson, 
Dr. Laws, Dr. Jessie, Hon, L. E. Wolfe, and others, took part in 
the discussions. 

The enrollment reached something near one thousand, and many 
were in attendance who failed to enroll. The coupons show that 
there were about twelve hundred on the grounds. In addition to 
those teachers who always attend the Association, there were many 
new and strange faces present. ol 

One of the most valuable features of the Association was the ex- 
hibition of school work made in the normal chapel by the various 
schools in the state. It was the grandest showing of school work 
ever made in the state, and will be the means of teachers carrying 
home with them many new ideas to be utilized in their work. ; This 
display will be a fruitful step toward making Missouri's exhibit at 
the World’s Fair in ’93 one of par excellence. St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Hannibal, Springfield, Nevada, Mexico, Memphis, Webb City, 
Harrisonville, Lamar, Eldorado, Butler, Liberty, State Normal at 
Warrensburg, State University at Columbia, and other schools, 
were represented in the exhibit. 

There has never been such general enthusiasm among the Mis- 
souri teachers. All along the line are evidences of improvement, 
and the signs of the times indicate a new era in the educational his- 
tory of the state. Resolations endorsing the new institate law and 
the policy outlined by the State Educational Policy Committee were 
adopted. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at Pertle 
Springs, June 20, 21, 22,93. H. W. Prentis of St. Louis, pres- 
ident elect, and H. R. Morgan of Memphis, sscretary. 








NEW JEKSEY. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the New Jersey State Teach- 
eres’ Association was opened in Educational Hall, Asbary Park, 
Jane 30. Mr. James A. Bradley gave the address of welcome in 
his usual hearty manner, eulogizing the teachers and their work, 
and Prof. E. F. Carr, vice-president of the Association, in the ab- 
sence of the president, Prof. A. B, Poland, warmly responded. 


Proficiency of Promotion. 

Supt. Henry Snyder of Jersey City read a paper on ‘‘ How Can 
Proficiency of Pupils for Promotion and Graduation Best be Meas- 
ured ?’’ The results which our school system endeavors to secure 
are knowledge, mental power, character, preparation of pupil for 
his environment, and a sound body. Other objects (special), citi- 
zenship. Any method which may be used to measure the pupil’s 
proficiency at any one stage of hie course and his fitness to enter 
npon the next must have reference to all these results. 

Examinations, if held solely to determine the papil’s fitness for 
promotion, whether oral or written, whether conducted by teacher, 
principal, or superintendent, are too limited a test, because as a 
rule they can be applied only to test the first result mentioned 
above,—knowledge. Objections arising from a consideration of the 
evils of test examinations: 1. Examinations obscure the trae ob 
jects of education, and hence lead to improper methods of teaching. 
2. Especially is this trae when the examination of pupils is made a 
test of the teacher's work. 3. Examinations for promotion obscure 
the true objects of study, and hence lead to improper methods of 
study. 4. Even as atest of the pupil’s knowledge, examinations 
are usually iasnfficient. 5. They cause an unnecessary waste of 
time. 6 They are asevere and unnecessary strain upon the nervous 
system of pupils, which renders the pupils unfit to pass through the 
ordeal oreditably. 7. Unfairness is caused by the variable marking 
of examination papers. The risk of unfairness can not easily be 
removed because of the limited scope of the examination. &. If the 
examinations are uniform for all members of the same class, the 
interests of the individual can not be consulted. 9. Examinations 
tempt pupils, and sometimes teachers, to become dishonest. 

Considerations which seem to render examinations desicable and 
apparently necessary are: 1. The test examination is a safeguard 
for the teacher against charges of unjast discrimination on the part 
of parents and others. The fact that a parent will accept such an 
argament is no proof that the argument is sound or jadicions. 2. 
The desire to determine with accuracy the relative standing of 
members of a given class seems to render test examinations neces- 
sary. (a) Such a classification is very harmful. (b) Bat even if 
it is desired, it can be made on other and more defensible bases. 3. 
The custom of awarding honors and priz2s leads to difficulties which 
can apparently be avoided by a test examination. 

The best method of measuring the proficiency of pupils for pro- 
motion or graduation should be based upon a consideration of all 
the prodacts of education, a thorough knowledge of the best meth- 
ods of instruction, and a proper appreciation of the best interests of 
each individual. The best method is that which is based upon the 
jadgment of the pupil’s entire work during the term as expressed 
by the teacher and principal. 


Supt. V. L. Davey of Orange thought a good teacher’s judgment 
was paramount to examinations. He favored examinations, but 


did not consider them of the greatest importance. —— George E. Fry 
of Camden favored a test of all the powers,—mental, moral, and 
physical.—-—E iward V. Walton of Belvidere regarded it as a very 
important matter, and had made the most rigid tests by keeping 
a daily record. ——County Superintendent Holmes of Elizabeth 
thought it proper to have a judgment on class work in connection 
with attendance and deportment.——A. H. Wilson of Woodbridge 
believed in examinations for a test, but would not rely entirely 
on them for promotion.——David Davis of Haddonfield favored 
monthly tests or reviews. He would not debar a boy from promo- 
tion because of improper deportment. 


Secondary Education. 


A finely written paper was read by George G. Kyan, city super- 
jutendeat at New Brunswick, His subject was ‘ Secondary Kdu- 


; toh 
cation in New Jereey.”’ The state law does not authorize hig 
schools, but dine vy and the etate board and county sapers 
tendents had as,umed their management, and they are serving t - 
purpose, theagh in a measure failing of fuli asefalness. He yr 
that but three or four complete high schools existed in the sta ~ 
and as he did not divalge which might be thas classed, each might 
appropriate the exception. Any of the high achools may — 
where it chooses, with no preecribed course nor limit to the number 
in attendance. He proposed as a remedy, first, to place the power 
with the state board of edacation under the law; second, the atate 
board to recommend secondary schools where advantageous ; third, 
the state board to issue certain lines of studies. and to grant on 
sion to the high schools of the state from the district schools. e 
apoke encouragingly of the progress already being made in the state. 
He said: High schools have a right to exist at the pablic expense. 
In most Northern states this is no longer a debatable question. In 
the cities particularly, secondary education is making rapid strides. 
Many a board of edacation to day spends $100,000 more willingly 
and gladly for the erection of a high school building than they 
spent $1,000 for the barest necessities fifteen years ago. 

County Supt. H. Brewster Willis of New Branswick gave his 
views with reference to the preparation of a standard of scholarship 
for promotion. He thinks there is aa unfair discrimination agaicat 


those coming from an onteide district school. We want some atan- 
dard and a certificate of examicatiun issued by the state board. 

Prof. John Enright of Freehold spoke of the great advance made 
in New Jersey’s schools. Formerly teachers were secared from the 
Eastern states, but now New Jersey farnishes its own teachers and 
some of them come from the common schools Teachers are apt to 
think they make the schools, bat it is the demands of the peop'e 
that make them. 

The first part of the eveniog session was devoted to busiaess, and 
the following committees were avnonuced : 

On Nominations—S. E. Manners of Camden, Henry Snyder of 
Jersey City, H. Budd Howell of Phillipsburg, H B. Willis of New 
Brunswick, and L. C. Wooley of Trenton. 

On Resumé—Dr. 8S. A. Farrand of Newark, Prof. Louis Bevier 
of New Branswick, avd Samuel Lockwood of Freeho!d. 

On Resolutions—John Terhune of Hackensack, Gorge Kyan of 
New Brunswick, Edward Kelly of Jersey City, S. V. Arrowsmith 
of Keyport, and J. W. Kennedy of Newark. 

On Necrology—Rev. F. R. Brace of Blackwood, H. H. H utton 
of Passaic, J. Dillingham of Toms River, B, Holmes of Elizabeth, 
and W. F. Howell of Camden. 

On Finance Auditing—J. M. Kalston of Asbury Park, Veraon 
L. Davey of East Orange, Otto Oretel of Uaion Hill, Edward 
Walton of Belvidere, and Harry Anderson of Newark. 

C. N. Sims, D.D., LL D., chancellor of Syracuse University, the 
lecturer of the evening, treated the audiences to a sketch of 
‘‘ American Literature.’ His descriptive power left a vivid im- 
pression of the life, works, purposes, character, and surroundings 
of the littérateurs of this country. 


SECOND DAY. 
At Friday morninog’s session Prof, Charles DeGarmo, president 
of Swarthmore College, read ous of the fiaest essays presented be- 
fore the association. His subject was 


‘* A Rational Course of Study 


for Primary and Grammar Schools.’’ His subject was grouped 
under the heads: Order of presentation on various branches; rate 
of progress in different studies; co-ordination or concentration of 
study. Under the firat he advocated the fixing of a course more or 
less specific according to the conditions and probable oceupation of 
the pupil. He would insist in the second place on begiuninz at the 
foundations, and in a thorough manner build up bj progressive 
steps, and third, co-ordinate the departments of study. Dr. Da- 
Garmo cited the German methods, though the theory was not yet 
clearly manifest in practice. 

Dr. John Terhune of Hackensack, gave his ideas of grading and 
classification. Reading should be cultivated as a source of infor- 
mation. Prof. S. A. Farrand of Newark Academy, considered 
the present prescribed conrse inefficient and indictable for lack of 
progressive work. He believed in specific work. Prof. James M. 
Green, of the State Normal School, attended to the difficulties in 
the way from personal opinions and difference of opinions He 
recommended a rational course of studies beat calculated to meet 
the conditions of the pupil and best serve bim in his relations. 

The chairman, Professor Green, made a report from the commit- 
tee on Educational Progress. His paper treated of manual train- 
ing, the township system, university extension, reading circles, 
high schools, the kindergarten, and dignity of the profession. He 
noted the advantages and success of manual training where iatro- 
duced in our larger cities. It adds largely to the variety and in- 
terest in studies. The township system should take the place of 
the individual districts, as tending to uniformity and the equalizing 
of the service and pay. Uaiversity Extension is an advance step 
in educational progress. High schools are not what they should be, 
bat here is a rich soil and room to expand. The reading circle 
and kindergarten are aids to the onward march. The “‘ dignity 
of the profession ”’ should be maintained. The pedagogue has an 
increasing inflaence and respect.. In closing he referred to the in 

adequacy of teachers’ salaries. A law was recommended that a 
vacancy in a school should be reported to the county superinten- 
dent and that he take proper steps to supply it. 

De. Lockwood, county superintendent of Monmouth, was more 
than ever in earnest with parts of Dr. Green’s report. He had 
found much diffisalty in adjusting work and wages, and the re- 
verse of wages with work. He was in favor of making the town- 
ship the unit for school purposes instead of the sub-divisions into 
districts. The present system is totally inefficient. Willfal and 
ignorant trustees may bring about a condition of nepotism. J. A. 
Dix of Elizabeth, favored the advancing of high schools and man- 
ual training. He was interested in the kindergarten and all pro- 
gressive work. 


The New Jersey Council of Education, 
Dr. Samuel Lockwood, president, held its annual meeting at 
2.30 P. M, in the assembly room of Ocean Hotel. 


, The Teachers’ Reading Circle held its annual meeting at 4 
o'clock at the same place. 


EVENING SESSION, 

After a brief period devoted to business, the president introduced 
as the lecturer of the evening James MacAllister, LL.D., of Phila- 
delphia, The subject of his lecture was ‘ Education in its Rela- 
tions to the Social and Economic Conditions of To-day.”? Educa- 
tion should begin by developing the preceptive powers; by bring- 
ing the mind into direct communication with the external world 
The senses are the outposts of the mind. ll educational reform- 
ers have recognized this principle. All methoda of training should 
notice and heed the great importance of the self-activity of the 
mind in ite development. The spontaneity of the mind is really 
the basis of all education. Dr. MacAllister emphasized the dis- 
tinction to be made between education, —the development of 
mental power, and learning,—the acquisition of kuowledge, All 





education should, furthermore, seek the full and harmonious deve! 
opment of the individual; physical education should not be neg- 
lected in the public schools; Boston is the only city io the United 
States that makes general provision in this regard. All edacation 
existe for ethical ends,—to show man how to live. Its ultimatum is 
to bring man into right relations with his environments. 

At the conclusion of the lecture the conference assembled in the 
parlors of the Ocean Hotel, where an informal reception was ten- 
dered to Professor Poland, the recently elected state superintendent 
of schools. f : 

The greater part of Saturday morniug’s session was taken up 
with business, reports of committees, election of officers, etc. 

The one paper read was an able one upon ‘‘ Literature for Chil. 
dren’’ by Prin. Geo. E. Hardy of New York City. Mr. Hardy 
poke strongly and at considerable length upon the great quanti- 
ties of demoralizing literatare now within the reach of schoo! 
children especially in the cities and the boldness with which it is 
exposed for sale. He proposed as the only remedy which has any 
considerable prospect of success, the placing ia the children’s 
hands both at home and at school good pure literature snited to the 
age of the child. This will not only counteract the effects of the 
vile but soon create a taste for the better and a disgust for the im 
pure forma of literature 

Miss Jalia E Balkley, superintendent of the Plainfield echools 
opened the discussion endorsing earnestly Mr. Hardy’s paper, 
Principals Probert of Paterson, Hascall of Ratherford, Thorn of 
Paterson, Clark of Newark, and Saperintendent Lockwood, spoke 
upon the subject. All appreciated the dangers threatening the 
rising generation from this source. The bope was expressed that 
Mr. Hardy’s paper might be priated and distributed ia pamphlet 
form. , 

The follow‘ng officera were elected: President, Jobn Enright, of 
Freehold; Vice President, Vernon L. Davey, of Kast Orange; 
Treasurer, H. E. Harris, of Bayonne. The other officers hold 
over. 

The asscciation adjourned to meet in two years, having resolved 
not to meet next summer on account of the Columbian Exposition. 





PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS. 


The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association met in its thirty- 
eighth annus! session at Beaver Falls on Tuesday, Jaly 5. Rev, 
M. J. Sleppy read a scripture lesson and offered prayer, after which 
addresses of welcome were delivered. Mr. S. E. Critchlow, chief 


bargess of Beaver Falls, welcomed the teachers of the astute, saying 
that he did so with peculiar pleasure because no extra police nerd 
to be appciated and the latch strings can bang out in safety. Ig- 
norance igcrime. J. R Martin, Esq., in welcoming the teachers, 
eaid that the intelligence of the people is the foundation of the Rs- 
public, and the public school syetem has been the cradle of the 
state. The speaker strongly advocated compulsory education. 

Dr. Wm. P. Johnston, president of Geneva College, said that 
each teacher ought to say with the apostle, ‘‘I magnify mice 
office! God could not be everywhere, so God made the mother; 
the mother could not be everywhere, so God made the teacher. 
He who educates, who draws out properly the power of thinking 
and of appreciating the good, the beautifal, and the true. deserves 
to stand among the apostles,—aye, among angels. We honor 
yon because you are trying to help each other. We welcome 
you because you are trying to fit yourselves for better work. The 
speaker strongly urged that Latin, Greek, and German be taught 
in the public schools for the sake of the poor. Plato says: ‘* Is 
there anything better in the state than to have every man and 
woman the beat ? ”’ 

E. E. Miller of Allegheny replied to the address of welcome, and 
in his reply advocated compulsory and universal education. ‘ Has 
the individual,’ he asked, ‘“‘ who is compelled to pay school taxes 
and who has no children to educate, no right to demand that this 
money shall be expended where it will do the most good for the ob 
ject for which it waa levied. 

On Tuesday afternoon Dr. E. Oram Lyte, the president of the 
Association, delivered his inaugural address, taking for his subject 
‘* Some Present Needa of the Pablic Schools.’’ A school system is 
a growth. The system of education must ondergo changes. It is 
like a tree,—when it ceases to grow, it mast die. Oar system has 
grown with the growth of the state. But it is not perfect. If it 
were perfect to-day, it would not be perfect next year. Among the 
needs of the system enumerated by the epeaker are closer super- 
vision and compulsory school law. The child has rights which no 
one should be allowed either legally or illegally to interfere with. 
The minimum sehool term should be lengthened to eight monthe. 
Taxation should be equalized. The one great need of our schools 
is better teaching. No general adeqaate increase in salaries has 
been made. The minimum salaries should be fixed by law. The 
laws shou'd regulate the architecture of school buildings Mere 
beauty is an essential element ineducation. School legislation mus 
be in advance of public sentiment; a school law must lead and edu 
cate public sentimeat. Teachers and superintendents who have 
studied the schools best know their needs. 

Hou. J. Q Stewart, from the committee on legislation, an- 
nounced that owing to the fact that the legislature has not been in 
session since the last meeting of the Association, that committee 
has no report to make. 

Supt. L. S. Shimmell of Hantingdon offered an amendment to 
the  ‘errees of the Association abolishing the office of ticket 
agent. 

Supt. A. G. C. Smith of Delaware County offered a resolation, 
expressing it as the sense of the Association, that the school year 
should begin on the first of July instead of the first Monday of 
Jane, as at present. The resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Legislation. 

Tne president then appointed as an Anditing Committee, Dr 
Geo. M. Philips, Prin. Jas. J. H. Hamilton, and Supt. Ebenezer 
Mackey, 

Rev. N. C. Shaeffer then spoke on ‘ Help for Schools in Poor 
Districts.’’ In 321 school districts in the state less than $25 pet 
month salary was paid last year. Who can exemplify the virtue 
of the educational decalogue for $15 a month? I am not pleading 
for the districts in which the ‘*damb Dutch” live. I plead for 
the poverty-stricken districts. If it is right for the atate to tax the 
bachelor to educate neighbor’s children, it is right for the state to 
tax the corporations to edacate the children of the poor districts. 
To Massachasetts, if a district has a property valuation of $5,000, 
000, it is excluded from the benefit of the invested school fund of the 
state. Dr. Shaeffer thought that wealthy districts should be give? 
a smaller portion of the state appropriation. He urged (1) That 
the school appropriation be so distributed as to secure a salary of 
$25 per month for eight months in the year; (2) That the castom 
of dividing the scho»l term into a long term and a short term be 
abolished by law; (3) That the jadges of our several county courts 
be required, on complaint of the county superintendent or of two 


citizens, to appoint viewers to condemn echool buildings o»!i' 
for use. 





Sapt. S. Hamilton of Allegheay County said that the state aid 
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must be distributed upon a different basis. He would distribute it 
according to the number of echools, or base the distribution on the 


average attendance. 


Hon. J. Q. Stewart objected to the proclaiming to the world that 
Pennsylvania is @ poverty-stricken state. It is not. What is a 
poor echool district ? I concede that there are poor schoolhouses, 
poor blackboards, poor salaries, short terms, but I do not find the 
reason in the poverty of the districts. We must get the people to 
understand what the schools are, and when we find directors who 
are fossile, who do everything as their fathers did, vote them out of 
office. Theaverage atttendance will not do as a permanent basis 


for the distribution of the state appropriation. 


Mr. Everhart wished the schools to be supported by state taxa- 


tion entirely. 


Prof. J. A. Cooper desired to have the appropriation distributed 


according to the number of teachers. 


In the evening, a motion drill wae given by pupils of the Brad- 
dock schools, and Mr. John R. Clarke of Buffalo, N. Y., held the 
large audience in closest attention while he lectured on ‘‘ To and 


in London.”’ 
Fre (Concluded next week.) 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Chicago Manual Training School,—Henry H. Belfield, prin- 
cipal,—has had a great exhibit this year, both of the products and 


There were sevent 
in operation. On 


the processes. 
Everything was 


making, cabinet 
An exhibit of foundry, forge, and 
floor. The feature of this exhibit 
sets of blackamith’s tools, machine 
chisels and anvil tools, tongs, ete. 
logs were hung, every class being 
the machine-shop and found 
were in operation. 


The meeting recently held at Rich 


The married women teachers 


western school boards are making 


Mi:s Mathilda J. Coffin of the 
her salary raised to $2,000. She 
afford not to do it. 











NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

Editor A. E. Winship had the commencement 
address at the Rockport High School. The exer- 
cises were held in the new opera house, which was 
well filled. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lowell is fally determined to introduce manual 
training. The committee has been visiting several 
cities in which it is taught. 

The continued popularity of Supt. E. L. Kirt- 
land of Holyoke has been again demonstrated by 
a very hearty re-election. 

The Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, had 
an elaborate and every way creditable commence- 
ment week. Under Horace M. Willard the semi- 
nary is far ahead of anything in its history, taking 
absolutely front rank. 

Fairbaven made a commendable departure this 
year. Mrs. C. P, Maxfield, a member of the 
schoolboard, gave a commencement reception at 
her residence in honor of the public school teach- 
ers. The rooma were elegantly decorated, and the 
grounds were hung with Chinese lanterns, and 
everything was on a hizh ‘‘ society plane.”’ 

The Plymouth High School, Miss Small, princi- 
pal, had a genuine commencement week this year, 
Taesday being “class day,’’ with appropriate ex- 
ercises, and Thursday, Commencement, with an 
address by Editor A. E. Winship. 

There was a flag raising at the Boardman 
School, Cambridgeport, Jone 24. The exer- 
cises consisted of recitations, flag march, presenta- 
tion and addresses by Col. W. A. Bancroft, Mr. 
Monrose and others. Mr. John Hopedale, Jr., 
presented the flag to the school shortly before his 
departure for Karope. Mr. F. E Chapman com- 
posed the music for the flag song. 

Miss Ida M. Richardson of Winchester was 
e'octed a teacher in the Heard Str3et Schoxl, 
Waltbam. 

F. W. Vermille, for nine years principal of the 
Ayer High School, goes to Worcester next year. 

Waltham has made dress-making compulsory in 
the ninth grade. 

The following changes were made at the last 
meeting of the Waltham Board: The salary of 
W. M. Newton, assistant teacher in the high 
school, was increased from $900 to $1100 per 


year, and that of Miss Sarah Frost of the same, __ 


school was increased from $700 to $750. The 
resignation of Miss Anna D. Hall, teacher in the 
seventh grade in the North Grammar School, was 
accepted, and Miss Emma H. Hastings was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. Miss Dora Taft 
was appointed to fill the place made vacant by 
— pane in the sixth grade of the same 
sshool. 


Editor A. E. Winship made a commencement | © 


address for the Chicopee High School. The occa- 
sion being a social event it the city. These exer- 
cises are fast becoming memorable in the larger 
towne or cities. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer made the address 
before the graduates of the Framingham Normal 
this year. This school bas an ideal home, the 
most charmingly located of any in tbe East, and 
Mias Ellen Hyde was never so efficient a principal 
as now. No one ever directed young women in 
their intellectual work more skillfally than she 
has done these many years. 

Pres, E B. Andrews of Brown gave the grada- 
sting address at the Clinton High School this year. 

The Bridgewater Normal School reunion was a 
great euccess this year. Samuel J. Bullock of the 
Banker Hill School Boston, was president, and is 
to be succeeded by J. M. Dill of the Andrews 
School, Boston. The orator was Granville B 
Patnam of the Franklin School, Boston, and the 
best after-dinner speech was by George H. Martin, 
one of the Boston Supervisors. Mr. Patnam’s 
address is to be published entire. 

The Lowell School committee voted recently 
to increase the salaries of teachers to the following 
sums: Principals of grammar schools now in 
service $1900 a year, and at the end of five years 
#2000; the newly elected principals, $1200 and 











TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure & 
year’s subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. OO.. 
& Romerset St.. Boston. 
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school day, Ost. 12. 





an increase of $100 a year until $2000 is reached; 
principals of three and four room primary schools, 
$650; principals of one or two room primary 
schools, $625; female assistants in the high 
schools, $800 and $900. 

The Tabor Academy, Marion, is, relatively, the 
best endowed preparatory school in the state, hav- 
ing already more than $300,000 in well invested 
funds, aside from the buildings. Rev. F. H. Kas- 
ton, editor and publisher of Education, is upon 
the board of trustees. Editor A. E. Winship de- 
livered the commencement address this year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newvort.—Mies Rath B. Franklin goes to Enu- 
rope and will remain until October.———Mr. Leslie 
of the high school asks for an increase of $500 in 
salary.—— Miss Chase of the high school and Mr. 
C. A. Carr of the First grammar school have re- 
signed.——Alfred W. Chase has had his salary 
raised to $1000 

The Froebel Kindergarten of Providence, Mrs. 
Carolyn M. N, Alden principal, is in the forefront 
among the kindergarten training schools of the 
land, and the commencement this year was a 
pleasing and inspiring affair. 

Bristol has decided to have a grand Columbian 








Pawtucket people are greatly pleased at the 
prospect of having so distinguished a superintend- 
ent as Gilman C. Fisher of Muskegon, Mich., who 
will begin work in September. 

The Point Street Grammar School, Providence, 
had an exceptionally good exhibition this year, the 
occasion beiog utilized for bringing out a new Co- 
lumbian exercise. 

Supt. Murray has been re-elected at Cumberland. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The New Haven school board considered the 
salary question at its last meeting, making a large 
number of well-deserved increases in all grades. 





work exhibit, including elementary joining and 
and other varieties of work in hard and soft woods. 


ry, and in the basement, the forge-ahop, 


INDIANA. 


Max Leckner of Indianapolis is the president of the Indi Masi 
Teachers’ Association for the coming year; Stabler of Rich. 
mond, secretary; and Miss Lillian Smith of Lafayette, treasurer. 


MICHIGAN. 
hands of the school board asa penalty for having husbands. 


At Bay City the Williams School had a strawberr 
the raising of money for the purchase of a flag 
the flag-raising exercises were alike successful. 


EHDUCATION. 


y-one in the graduating class. | 
the second floor was the wood- 
shaping, pattern- 


machine-shop took up the third 
was forge work, consisting of | 
cutting*tools and shapers, cold- 
On the fourth floor 1,800 draw- 


represented. On the firet floor attendance. 


W. J. Stabler of Rich- 





mond was a great success. ‘ 
| nine years. 


of Detroit have suffered at the 
lively war on matrimony. 


. The festival and | 


Detroit Training School has had | 


MINNESOTA. 


Miss Sarah L. Arnold of the Minneapolis High School bas had 
her salary raised to $2,000. 
| her, and two other positions were looking for ber at that figure. It 
| pays to be ‘‘ at the top.’’ 


The board could not afford to lose 


NEBRASKA. 


The county institute at Lincoln opened this year with 120 in 
It was one of the best sessions ever held. 

Superintendent Baer of Lancaster County has firmly insisted that 
no one shall teach in his county who is under 18 years of age. 


OHIO. 


Youngstown is having a lively time educationally these days. 
Mr. G. T. Hausher, superintendent of schools, Batesville. died 
| on the 20th of June, 
He was 31. 
| Toledo never had greater reason to be proud of its manual train- 
ing schoo! than at its eighth annual exhibit of mechanical drawing, 
| freehand drawing, a cooking class at work, sewing, carpentry, 
These | wood-carving, and pattern making. 
| Judge Draper is doing things heroically at Cleveland so far as 

y festival for outlining work is concerned. 


He had occupied the position at Batesville for 


TEXAS. 


The State Masic Teachers’ Association met at Houston last 


deserves it, and the city cannot | week. Thera is to be music in the Southwest. 
Gauge voted its school tax this year unanimously. 


The fifteenth meeting of the Navgatuck Valley 
Teachers’ Association was held at Waterbury on 
Saturday, Jane 16. Pavers were read as follows: 
‘*The Art Idea in Public Education,’’ Miss Stella 
Skinner, supervisor of drawing, New Haven; 
“Mental Physiology.’’ A. B. Morrill, principal 
of Normal School, Willimantic; ‘‘ Reading,’’ with 
examples, Prof. R. G. Hibbard, New Britain. The 
officers for 1892-93 are as followgy President, E. 
H. Forbes, Torrington ; vice president, J. M. 
Taylor, Waterbury; secretary, Miss N. S. Wal- 
lace. 





ART SCHOLARSHIPS AT PRATT IN- 
STITUTE. 


Ten scholarships in the Art Department of Pratt 
Institute Brooklyn, have just been awarded to the 
most meritorious graduates of the past year from 
Prang’s Normal Art Classes. Each scholarship 
includes one hundred dollars and one year’s free 


tuition in the Art Department of Pratt Institute, 
one of the best technical schools in the country. 
The gainers of the scholarships, whose names are | 
given below, are all teachers actively engaged in, ___ 
public school service as grade teachers, special in-| — 


structors, or supervisors, and their work in the 
Prang Classes has been done by home study and | 
correspondence: Miss Milly Adame, Shippens- 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 





Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
rovidence, R. I 





— An ocean swell,—a naval dude. 


— Small Boy (who has been playing ball for 


burg. Pa.; Miss Bertha Coleman, Brockport, N. six hours)—My legs ache. 


Y.; Mise Florence H. Fitch, Evanston Ill.; Miss 


Helen M. Goodhue, Newark, N. Y.; Mise Jane 


Anxious Mamma—What have you been doing ? 
Small Boy—I danno. I did a example on the 


Landon Graves, Millersville, Pa.; Miss Alfaretta blackboard yesterday.—Good News. 


Haskell, Oshkosh, Wis.; Miss Leona Hope, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Misa Lilla A. Nourse, Rochester, | 





— Sckorlteacher—Teddy, whatis one of the moat 


N. Y.; Miss Harriette L. Rice, Ithaca & Corning, | important daties of the Governor of the state ? 


N. Y.; Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Allegheny, | 
Penn. 


| 


Teddy (who reads the newspapers)—To run for 
resident, ma’am.—Judge. 





: l 
PISO'S CURE FOR | 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


7) 
ke 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Ui 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 





WANTED, 

Experienced man to teach and superintend in graded 
school with five departments. Town, 1600 population. 
Private schools to compete with. Give age, with ed- 


ucation and experience in detail. 
J. D. VOWLES, Clerk, 


WAHPETON, N.D. 


WANTED, 
A situation as Kindergartner by a young lady who 


even years experience as teacher. 
_ adress. KINDERGART NER, 


10 Sever St., Piymouth, Mass. 


it 
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HOLT’S 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL =" Institute of Vocal Harmony, 


This Institution stands for a principle in teaching vocal music in all of its various departments. 


Every 


teacher of vocal music should understand and teach Mr. Holt’s new and original system of Vocal Har 
mony (to be brought out at Lexington this year), which secures perfect intonation and natural develop 


ment of the voice, by educating the soul in the invisible realities of music. 


August 2, and closes August 19, 1892 
Send for circulars. 


Ninth annual session opens 


Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, MAgss. 





UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, 


D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


The University School of Pedagogy is purely professional upon a plane with University Schools of 


Medicine, Law, and Theology 


Five Courses: 1, History of Education; II, Educational Psychology and Ethics; ITI, Methodology ; 


IV, Educationa! Literature and Criticism ; 


Catalogue and circular scat on application. 
Address 


Vv, Educational Systems 
Degrees, Doctor ot Pedagogy and Master of Pedagogy. Scholarships. 


Term from Oct. to May. 


JEROME ALLEN, PHD, Dean University. Washington Square, NEW YoRK City. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN OFFE 


RS! 





echo 


We have made arrangements with the manufacturers of the “ QUEEN and “ FRANKLIN ” Fountain Pens whereby we 
can offer either one of these Pens to any subscriber of the JourNaL OF EpucaTIon who will send us ome new subscrip 
tion to the JOURNAL at $2.50, and 15 cents extra to pay postage, etc., on the pen, which will be sent by registered mail 


unless otherwise directed. 


We have tested these pens, and have no hesitancy in saying that they are, in our judgment, the most satisfactory pens 
we have ever seen. They have the most perfect flow of ink, and the first and last drop can be used without flooding, 
—a rare excellence. They require no shaking to start the flow, but as soon as the pen touches the paper the ink is 
ready at the point. The pen is of the best quality of 14-carat gold, and the holders are handsomely made in the best 


approved styles. Price, $2.50. 


1. One new subscriber at $2.50, and 
secures one of these pens /ree. 


REMEMBER OUR OFFERS. 


15 cents additional, 


We send the Pens by Registered Mail. Address all orders, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING O©O., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


2. The Fournal of Education, one year $2.50, and one 
Fountain Pen $2.50; both for $3.50. 





secure & year’s subscription to the 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGARZINR (monthiv, &2.00 a 


Ran ke AT and win $748 CASH Prize NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
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Tithe. 
A Transplanted Rose. 
The Blacksmith of Voe ‘ 
How Women Should Ride ; 
Modern Punctuation . i ‘ ‘ 
Story «f the Byzantine Empire 
Matter, Ether and Motiou . 
The Land We Live In ,. 
Out of the Fashion 
Mount Desolation ° ‘ 
Elements of Anatomy Vol. II. 
The Milky Way . > 
The History of a Failure 
In Starry Realms. ‘ . . F 

pewrting and Business Correspondence 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia Vol. 1X. . . 
Life in Motion . ‘ ‘ 3 
Chiid’s Quarterly . 
Far from To day 
Told in the Gate . ° 
Sources of Consolation 
Life of Elphinstone ° P 
New English Grammar Part I. 
The Naulahka . $ ° 
A Queen of Curds and Cream 


Some Recent Publicatio 


ns. 
Author. Publisher. Price. 

Sherwood Harper & Bros, New York 

Cushing - a oe 

Hurst “ “ “ 1 
Dickson G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 

Oman ” si = - 1 
Dolbear Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 

ing oy “e i 

Mead Cassell Pub. Co, New York 1 
Dawe “ iy} “é ti 1 
Quain Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 5 
Boeddicker i - “s 10 
Chilton sia oe ” 1 
Ball Lippincott Co, Phila. 2 
Palmer ss - as 2 


i) iy 


SSSESES FS SSSSSSSZasanysy 


McKendrick A. and C. Black, London 


Wheelock Bible Study Pub. Co, Boston 
Hall Roberts Bros, Boston 1 
Bates Js dd ” 1 
Alger “ . “ 1 
Cotton Macmillan & Co, New York 
Sweet “i sd " 2 
Kipling-Balestier ‘ la ae 1 
Gerard D. Appleton & Co, New York 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The real estate miser is a ground hog. 
— The most courted bell,—the dinner bell. 


—‘*I do so love England,’’ said DePeyster 
eostatically. ‘‘ What do you so like about it ?’’ 
asked Brouthers. ‘It’s so Engli-h,’’ returned 
DePeyster.— Brooklyn Life. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save gage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral .~ 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 aad 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first.class hotel in the city. 


— Watts: ‘‘I do not think any man can be 
happy without a modicum of imagination.’’ Potts: 
**And not so very happy with it, if it leads him to 
imagine things about his liver.’’ — Indianapolis 
Journal. 


— The age of chivalry is past, the Amazonian 
myth ie exploded. Ladies, don’t wear a coat of 
mail. Do not goon the warpath. Sensible women 
wear Ferris ‘‘ Good Sense’’ Corset Waists. Thou- 
sands are now in use. It is a perfect health corset 
for children, misses and ladies. It will fit all 
shapes. It is made in fast black, drab, and 
white. Sold by all leading retailers. 





— It is claimed by the proprietors of a new hair 





disappear. We cannot see how this can be unless 
the nostrum will prevent matrimony.’’ — Texas 
Siftings. 

— Mrs. Schoeffnstedt.—‘* To-night’s paper tells 
about a minister who has married more than 1,300 
couples.’’ Mr. Schoeffenstedt: ‘‘ I wonder if he 
ever stops to think.’’-- Somerville Journal. 


— Life is short, and most people are short 
through life.—Somerville Journal. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S “SOOTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children whilg Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the &Mild, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, und is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 








. . 
THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Review of Reviews, always timely in the 
subject matter it presents, is especially so in the 
Jaly number. It contains perhaps the most com- 
plete and intelligent character sketch of Benjamin 


Harrison, by General Thomas J. Morgan, a per- 
sonal and political friend of the President, ever 
published. While naturally friendly and appreci- 
ative, the article is yet discriminating. In the text 
of the article appears a portrait of President Har- 
rison at his desk, taken on the 15th of June,—foar 
days after the Minneapolis Convention adjourned. 
In addition to this sketch of the nominee of the 
Republican Convention there are reviewed and 
discussed, in the department ‘‘ The Progress of 
the World,’’ the work and proceedings of the Con- 
vention itself. With this account are presented 
portraits of the most conspicuous figures in that 
great political assembly; Governor McKinley, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Senator Wolcott, Gen. John 
C. New, Ex-Senator Ingalls, Ex.Speaker Reed, 
and Mrs. Ellen Foster. There is besides these a 
etriking portrait of Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the 
Republican nominee for Vice-President. In “ The 
Progress of the World ”’ are discussed, as well, the 
political and social movements most prominent in 
in other countries of the world, particalarly the 
political situation in Great Britain. The reader 
who has likewise allowed the general news to es- 
cape his attention will find in the department, 
‘* Record of Current Events,’ a fall summary of 
the world’s happenings daring the month. The 
department of “Leading Articles’? includes a 
larger number of topics than usual. Mr. W. C. 
Edgar, who has had in charge distribution of the 
Russian relief cargo of the steamer Missouri, con- 
tributes an exceedingly interesting paper on ‘‘ Rus- 
sia’s Conflict with Hunger.’’ The article contains 
portraits of Count Vorontsoff Daskoff, Executive 
Head of the Czarewitch's Relief Committee, and 
of the Grand Dachess Elizabeth, at the head of 
the relief committee in Moscow, and scenes from 
the famine district. Price, $250 a year; single 
numbers, 25 cents. New York: 13 Astor Place. 





cents a bottle. 

— ‘‘In practicing the banjo,’’ writes a teacher, | 
‘© don’t get discouraged.’’ ‘ihat’s wise. You can | 
safely leave that for the persons who have to listen | 
to you.—New York Recorder. 





— Thoughts come and go, some never to return. 
What some of us would have given at that time 
for an Esterbrook pen to jot down a fleeting 
inspiration! 

— ‘One thing I like about our new map,’’ 
said a member of the firm to his partner, ‘‘ is that 
he’s reliable. You can always tell what he is 
going to do next.’’ And what is that ?’’ ‘‘ Noth- 





remedy that the race of bald heade will entirely 





ing.’’— Washington Post. 


ard ‘Time,’’ by James Wardlaw; 


—Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for June 
is late coming to our table this month, but bas an 
exceedingly valuable table of contents. Among 
the more prominent articles are: ‘‘ Jerusalem,’’— 
(with maps and diagrams) by George May Powell; 
‘‘Afloat on the Greenland Ice,’’ by Charles M. 
Skinner; ‘‘ How Hieroglyphics Have Been De- 
ciphered,’’ by Prof. Eugene Murray Aaron, 
Ph.D.; ‘‘Some Datch Characteristics’’ ; ‘Stand 
‘** Underground 
Drainage of Florida,’ by Archer Wall Douglas; 
‘* How Long Can the Earth Sustain Life,’’ by Sir 
Robert Ball, F R.S.; “Columbus and His 
Times,’’—(V.)—Columbus Enters the Service of 
Spain, by Captain William H. Parker; ‘’ The 
Ordeal of the Bitter Water,’’—An African Cere- 





Any of the earlier stages of Consumption 
can be cured. It’s a matter of evidence— 
strong enough and complete enough to war 
rant the makers of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med 
ical Discovery in promising this: 

If it’s taken in time and given a fair trial. 
they'll refund the money in any case where 
their medicine fails to benefit or cure. 

But it’s a medicine that doesn’t fail; it gov: 
to the root of the trouble. Consumption js 
developed through the blood, and must be 
cured in the same way. It’s a scrofulous 
affection of the lungs—a blood-taint. And 
the surest remedy for Scrofula in all its 
forms, the most potent blood - cleanser, 
strength-restorer, and flesh-builder known 
to medical science, is the ‘‘Golden Medica} 
Discovery.” It cures Scrofula; it cure: 
Consumption; it cures all Bronchial, Throat 
and Lung affections, Asthma, Weak Lung: 
Severe, Lingering Coughs, and kindred ail 
ments—through the blood. 

And if there’s no help, there’s no pay. 








monial, by M. De Lembay; ‘Maps and Map 
Drawing ’’ — (IV.)— Common Atlas Maps, by 
Jacques W. Redway; “ The Sun Spots,’ by Prof, 
A. Von Braiiomuh!; “The Return of the Planet 
Mars,”’ by Josef R. Ehrlich; ‘‘ Giaciers and Gla. 
cial Phenomena,”’ by William B. Dunning; ‘‘ The 
Pita Plant and Kindred Fibers,’’ by Stephen Vail; 
‘An Explorer’s Description of the View from Mt. 
St. Elias: ‘‘ Who May Acquire Public Land”’; 
‘*The Making of a Mandarin; ‘‘ Kawkab Amer 
ica,’’ by William M. Goidthwaite; ‘“ The Sea 
O:ters of the Northwest ’’; ‘* Castes and Labor in 
India; ‘* Political Aspecta of the Nicaraugaa 
Canal,’’ by Editor of the Panama Star and [ler 
ald; ‘*The Nicaragua Canal,’’ by ‘I’. Phiilips 
White. The Young Folks’ Corner, the Geographi- 
cal Notes, and Hints for Teachers’ departments 
contain much interesting and suggestive matter 
Price, $2.00 a year. New York: William M. 
Goldthwaite. 


— The New England Magazine for July opens 
with an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Heart of Chi 
cago,’’ by Franklin H. Head. It gives an account 
of the cheracteristics of the great Western metrc 
polis, and is finely illustrated. The frontispiece 
of the number is a scene among the Chicago 
wharves, and is drawn by Charles Woodbury 
Don Cayetago Romero contributes a valuable arti 
cle on ‘‘ The Republic of Mexico.’”’ Ic is illus 
trated from photograpbs specialiy taken. Pro 
fessor E\iha Thompson outlines the possibilities of 
electricity in domestic and commercial life in an 





article entitled ‘‘ Fatare Electrical Development. ’ 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
PREMIUM LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A History of Educatio 


n. 





How to Study Geography. 





By F. V. N. Painter, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages and Literature | 


in Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 12m 


0. Price, $1.50. 


This is one of the best text-books that has yet appeared in English on the History of | 
Education. It is a study of the whole field of educational progress, including (1) The | 


Oriental Nations ; (2) The Ancient Classical Nations ; (3) Christian Education b 
Reformation ; (4) Education from the Reformation to the Present Time. 


Froebel’s Education of 


A Practical Exposition of Methods and Devices in Teaching Geography which 


apply the Principles and Plans of Ritter and Guyot. 
Principal of the Cook County (Illinois) Normal School. 


By Francis W. PARKER, 
r2mo. Price, $1.50 


While Geography is so important as a foundation of culture, it has suffered more than 


efore the | any other branch of study through bad methods of instruction. 
|of geographical instruction which this book of Colonel Parker aims to remedy. His great 


It is this defect in methods 


| fertility of resource to discover, in the already familiar knowledge of the pupil, the element 


Man. 





Translated and furnished with ample notes by W. N. HaILMANN, A.M. 
intendent of Public Schools, La Porte, 
In all directions the book sounds the key- 


tional work from narrow, merely utilitarian 


Christian view of life ; it measures every educational activit 


and full life-efficiency. 


FOR 
THE 


Teac 


Practical Hints 


Ind. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


|ary ideas needed to build up the geographical concept of the river basin, the continent. or 
the world, goes far to insure the value of his contribution to our methods of instruction 


super’ Elementary Psychology and Education. 





note of a new educaton. 
standpoints, 


( It lifts all educa. | 
to an intensely and broadly | 


y by its influence on character | 


short sentences in plain language is the rule. 
original analysis, original definitions, origin 


hers of Public Schools. | 





By GrorGE How ann, Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools. 


Price, $1.00. 


The author has chosen nine topics, which he discusses in this volume 
selected these topics with eminent practical wisdom is 


r2mo. | 


and that he has 


| Operations of his own mind, 


By Dr. J. BaLtpwin, author of “The Art of School Management. 12mo. 


Price, $1.50. 


The effort of the author has been to present each point with the greatest clearness 


hints, 
are called into constant requisition. 


he becomes an observer, 


Principles of Education 


Object lessons, bold type, outlines, study 
al applications, and helpful illustrations, 


The student is taught to observe and analyze the 
to look within and describe what he sees going on 
an Original investigator. 


Thus 


Practically Applied. 





evident from the following mention | 





of their general bearings: (1) Moral training; (2) The ch j 
memory—how much or how little shall it be trained in sank ack my p-serwerd 2 Phang 
ing self-activity in the child of the primary school ; (5) The ideal of scholarshi “ “6 "Phe| 
demeanor of the teacher—a subject treated by the author with eminent sa acit vt gt 8 

the school develops character; (8) The class recitation; and. (9) The aon A 0) Ow | the 
vision—the relation of the head teacher to his subordinates, 7 


By J. M. GRrerenwoop, A.M., 
Missouri. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
“ The motive that induced the author to submit this volume for publication és fo Ae‘? 
| teachers of this country to do better and more intelligent work in the school-room. \0 
| the presentation of topics, the teacher is told, in plain language, what to do as well 4s 
| what to avoid. The directions are, therefore, simple, pointed and emphatic.” 


1. Any one of these volumes will be se 
of Education who will send us on 
2. The Journal one year, new or renew 


Address 


Superintendent of Schools, Kansas Cit) 


nt absolutely free to any present subscriber of the /ournd 
€ NEW yearly cash subscription ($2.50). 

al ($2.50), and any one of these volumes for $3.50. 

SUB 
SCRIPTION DEPT. All books sent postpaid on receipt of pri 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 
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He thinks that before long electricity will solve 
the domestic servant question, etc. The article 
igillustrated. Prosper Bender contributes a paper 
on ‘The French Canadians in New England.” 
Edith Mary Norris has a poem, “In Crowded 
Way.” William Clarke gives a sketch of Edward 
Angustus Freeman; and Edward Grubb writes 
on “The Socialism of James Raasell Lowell,’’ 
showing Hosea 
socialism. Walter Blackburn Harte contributes 
an essay on the antiqaity of the short story in 
literature. Thompson Wentworth Higginson has 
a poem, ‘An American Stonehenge,” that fully 
sustains his reputation. William Howes Downes 
scores impressionism in painting. W. D. Mc- 
Crackan, who has made a stady of Swiss history, 
writes of ‘' The Troe Bovivard, the Prisoner of 
Chillon.’’ Chas. Frederick Danforth contribates 
an article on “ Black Bags Fish‘ng in New Eng- 
land.’ The poems worthy of mention are 
* Two Sonls,’’ by Minna Irving. and ‘‘ Stricken in 
England,’’ by Anthony P. De Freitas. Edwin D. 
Mead writes his Editor’s Table as usual, dealing 
with General Armetrong and the work of the 
Hampton Institute for Negroes. Price, $3 00 a 
year; singfe copies, 25 cents. Boston; 86 Federal 
Street. New Eogland Magazine Corporation. 


— Professor A. B. Hart of Harvard has a most 
inatructive study of the exercise of the suffrage in 
the last isene of the Political Science Quarter/y. 


Profersor Hart’s figures lead to the conclusion that 
the percentage of those actually voting in elections 
is exceedingly high, in spite of all complaivts by 
the politicians. The trouble is, towever, that the 
interest centers all too largely in the national elec- 
tions, to the detriment of the best local admin- 
istration. John Hawke Noble has contributed 
an exceedingly suggestive view of the dangers 
and possible solations for the immigration prob- 
lem. He concludes: ‘‘The test of illiteracy 
zeems, then, to be the best solation offered. It is 
eminently practical, because the very simplest in 
application, and also because its enactment would 
be least liable to the attack of interested opposi- 
tion. It is eminently sound in its fundamental 
basis. And it makes the least inroad on the doc- 
trine:that every individual is a free citizen of the 
world,—an abstract theory for whose sake we are 
sacrificing our elbow room, and risking our national 
character, with a generosity at which foreign crit- 
ics have long wondered.’’ Every one interested in 
our schools must find matter for much thonght in 
this paragraph. ‘* Titles in England and Wales,’’ 
*' Foria’s Social System,’’ and ‘‘ Local Self-Gov- 
ernment in Japan,’’ contain many points over 
which the thinking citizen will wish to ponder. 
Qaarterly. $3.00 a year. Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. Ginn & Company. 


—Jaly is the month of ‘‘ mid summer”’ num- 
bers for all the magazines, and more than all for 
Outing, the ideal summer magazine. Yet, as if to 
acknowledge its proper sphere, fiction takes a 
place decidedly lees prominent than of late. Be- 
sides the serials, *‘ Cynthy’s Joe’’ is a complete 
story, and of much merit. Thomas Stephens con- 
tinues his delightful wanderings down the Danube, 
through the marshes and vineyards of Hungary. 
The opening article is an able presentation of the 
varied charms of the house boat, the descendant of 
Noah's Ark, so well known in England. Jessie 
O'Donnell tells of her Jaly rides in an unimitable 
style. ‘* Trouting with a Camera’’ tells of some 
delighifal sport in the Saperior region, while east- 
ern fishermen are told about pickerel fishing in 
South Jersey. Malcolm W. Ford’s series, having 
nearly exhausted the track games, takes up shot 
putting, in an article illustrated by photographs of 
the leaders in this eport of the giants. Yachtemen 
will find in Mr. Kenealy’s article upon ‘* The Bal- 
last Fin,’? some valuable points. But further 
cataloging is unnecessary. Everyone who knows 
Outing knows that there are forty odd pages more 
about gun, oar, wheel, and canoe, as well as our 
national military schools, while one who doesn’t 
know Outing puts himself or herself on the defensive 
if he would not plead guilty of ignorance of every 
sort of ont-of-door life’ New York: The Oating 
Co. Monthly. $3.00 a year. 


— Minerals, a monthly magazine, is published 
by Wm. M. Goldthwaite, at 79 Nassau St., New 


York City, at $1.00 a year; single copies, 10 cts. 

Tbe Jane number bad a very interestirg sketch of 

‘The Great Diamonds of the World,” by Edwin 

W. Streeter. Also an article on ‘‘ The Phosphates 

of Florida’; ‘* Crystallogenesis,”? by Dr. H. 

— mae and ‘‘Among the Irons,’’ by Harriet E 
ilgon. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


_The Century for July; terms, $400 ayear. New 
York: The Century Co 

fhe New England Magazine for July; terms. $3 00 
& year. Boston: New Kug. Magazine Corporation 

Outing for July; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
239 5th Avenue. 

St Nicholas for July; terms, $3 00 a year. New 
Y = : —_ Century Co. 

_ the Treasury for July; terms, $2.50 ear. New 
York: EB Treat en 

The Mother’s Nursery Guide for July; terms, $2 a 
year. New York: Babyhood Pub. Ce 

International Journal of Ethies for July; terms, 
$200ayear. Philadeiphia: 118 80. Twelfth St. 

Notes and Queries for July; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Manchester, N H: 8.0.& LD M Gould. 

_Kduca ‘ion for July, terms, $3.00 a year. Boston: 
Kasson & Palmer. 

_Shakespeariana for July; terms, $2.00 a year. New 
York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

Phrenologteal Journal and Science of Health for 

July; terms, $1.60 ayear. New York: Fowler & 
Wells Co. 
f Journal of the Franklin Institute for July; terms, 
$5 00a year. Philade:phia: The Franklin Institute. 
Sun . x Shade for July; terms, $4.00a year. New 
York: Y. Photogravure Co. 

The American Naturalist for July; terms, $4 00a 
. * Spero Binder & Kelley 

ciectic for July; J . Ww 
York: E. R. Pelton. ee oe 


Biglow’s sympathy with real|— 


es Geachers’ Agencies. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in CG. 8. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


Teachers Wanted: 
0. M. Sutton, Winchester, Tenn. Send stamp. 


ANTED @00D TEACHERS 
ES‘, YooD POSITIONS. 


Address, STANDARUV EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
SPOKANE. WASH. 


= : tas. Le i 
Teachers Agency 
American and For ee 
an oreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo! property. 
Best references turnished, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kiods in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
tf 147 THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
The N. E. Bureau of Education 
Has a call for a ‘theoretical and practical teacher 


of Electrical Engineering.”’ Itis a desirable position 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 


apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
R Somerset St.. Boston 





_ Educational Institutions. 





__ COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
2 Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
___ PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E.R. RUGGLES, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS, STATE NORMAL ART 8OHUVOL, establishec 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For parti address 
a E. H. RussE.xt, Principal. 


STE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Ss For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


\TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. For ca es, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
-_ J. G. GREENOUVGH, President. 
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Columbian Day. 

October 12, 1892, 

Will be commemorated the discovery of 

America by Columbus. Exercises should be 

held in every schoolroom in the United 

States. It is difficult to get suitable mate- 

rial, but the following will be of very great 

assistance: 

Songs of American History, 

By Hezekiah Butterworth. Cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.00. 

Kristopherus, The Christ - Bearer. 

A Columbian Ode. By Henry B. Carring 
ton, U.S.A. Cloth, 25 cts.; paper, 15 
cts. Special rates for quantities. 

Columbus and His Discovery. 

A Popular Exercise. By Olive FE. Dana. 

Price, 10 cts. 


Schoolroom Portrait of Columbus. 


A reproduction of the Giovo wood-cut por- 
trait. Size, 20x24. Price reduced to 


50 cts. 


Stencils 
Of Columbus, 5 cts.; Ship of Columbus, 
5 cts. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 





8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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GDeachers’ Agencies. 
ANOTHE iustance of the waiting in line, which according to some of our competitors’ ideas is the 

way teachers get positions through our Agency, is worth giving as an illustration. On 
June 2. Louis H Galbreath came into our office to register We had never seen him before, but he 
brought strong letters from men we know, and seemed to us just the man for a place we had scmetime 
before been asked to recommend candidates OF THE imations to what was desired. So we at once 
for, but bad been able to make only approx wrote to President Shepard of the Winona 
Normal that this was the man he was )ooking for, and suggested that he telegraph to Mr Galbreath to 
take advantage of the special rates for the Minneapolis convention and come on for an intervew. Mr. 
Shepard telegraphed and soun after wrote to us, ‘Mr. G. came to Winona and won us very 12 0 
guickly and completely. Weare under great obligation to you,” Registered June 2, contract ’ 00 
signed June 10. Not much like waitivg in line for his turn. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 














MEET U TWO SUPERINTENDENTS 

S have already asked us to have SEVERAL 
some of our candidates meet them in our rooms at Saratoga. These positions pay $900 and 
$1000 each. For Mathematics and for Sciences. Many other positions will be at our disposal 
at that time, and many committee-men will be at our rooms. Come and see us. A 
State Normal Principal writes us to day for AT a man for his Practice Department; salary 
$2000. We have no man that just suits the position. We had ten good 
positions come in to-day direct from GOOD the Presidents of Colleges and State 
Normal Principals. .We have suitable candidates for only a part of them. So we say 
again, “Come to our hotel rooms at Saratcga. We want to see you. You want to see us.’ 


POSITIONS \)\\\())\\’V SARATOGA 
TEACHERS CO.OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 





Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Busy Season / 
US) cas On \ are getting new ones daily. They are in all lines of edu 


cational work, and in all parts of the country; nearly all direct from employers Send for Hand Book and 
circulars. Address C J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMBURST, ILL. 


We bave votime now to tell you of all the vacancies we have 
Suffice it to say, we have over a thousand on our books. and 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been sucess 
ful in their work. and for inexperienced teachers who bave had good training and who have been willing 
to accept c.mparatively small! salaries to begin, because of t eir inexperience. To all su-h teachers we 
extend an invitation to regis‘er with us, as the probapilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually bent ficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


— << pies: be eaiaasen itaiiedl - ps i 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT ©. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FUR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 

7 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square, 10@ Wabash Av.,/402 Richardson Blk, | 1201 So.Spring St.,\48 Washington Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Il. | Chattanooga,Tenn.| LosAngeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 


teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO.,! p,. H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 
H. P. FRENCH, j Proprietors. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 
ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 
whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Czrcu/ars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 








E * WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
A H L RS FOR FALL VACANCIES. 
Registration Form sent on application. 
EASTERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





HE UNION [EA CHERS AGENC Y Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teacners. Charges no enrolimen: fee, but earns commissions. 


| Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 East 147TH St., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking thange at | e. B. RUGG LES & CO. (Palace ese) Bldg.) 


is change at , 
ee as 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onto. 


an increased salary, should 
eggpemeepngy REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-ike | AMERICAN 


0 E. service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or | SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, | BUREAU 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. | athe ° 
tstab 1*85 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St. New York. 














New England Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory aud from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


current year. 

-—_ TI have just accepted the position of} Dear Sir: —I sball be glad, 
ant” seeank the Bictd St. High Schoo! at Hacken- | as opportunity offers, to re- 
sack, N. J., of which vacancy you pot fied me. Seley: ath poe Ra agony to 
$750. P ease accept my earnest thanks for your kindly | my rignes ane R pile. eK. 


a M. ALICE SNODGRASS. Nat’l Norma! Univ’y, 
203 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J., May 2, ’82. Lebanon, O. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Menager. 


a ——_ , The National League of 
On a, Vite State Teachers Bureaus. 


The League consists of a State Bureau in each State. 

Enrollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 

Tf you want a position or a teacher of anv kind, anywhere, 
at any time, write or telegraph the address below. 


No CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 
Send for New Illustrated Circular. Send for List of State 
Managers to FRaNK E,. PLU Re General Manager, 


ES MVINES. LUWA, 
REGISTER TO-DAY, 





Seer ~ emacs Sf os 
SLCHERS Roketne 
eACHERS Bureaus 7 
BES MOINES: > ir 

— “ows } 








(Central Office.) 
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LECTURES ON THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 


WITH A VISIT TO GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


bs ——- 
By the late JosEPH PAYNE, the first Professor of the Science and Art of Education in t 
y College of Preceptors, London. Edited by his son, Joseph Frank Payne, M.D., late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Portraits. 8vo. $2.50. 
We doubt if its equal 


“ This i le book for teachers issued thus far in 1892. 
This is the most valuable boo s tS 


appeared in 1891. It is a great book. If a teacher buys no other book this year, 
no excuse for not buying this.” —Pournal of Education. 


“ They deal with the subject from a broad philosophical standpoint, and set forth the idea 


have prevailed in the education of youth from the earliest times to the present century. 


are pertinent and just and of great value to students of education.” —/, Y. School Fournal, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East 16th St., New York. 


ILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, 


PUBL ISITERS, 
NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 


) A series of temperance Physiologies ee ct fib soe 
( Intermediate, and Grammar grades. Prepared by CHAS. 
A ag sae 5 wag Health H. SrowEL., M.D., formerly Professor of Histology in 
The Essentials of Health. 

Catalogue mailed on application —Correspondence invited. 


Preparing to Read, 


THE BEGINNING OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


By MARY A. SPEAR, With Over Three Hundred Drawings 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. | By D. R. AUGSBURG 


Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Spear has no superior in this country as a teacher of the art of 
teaching children how to begin school life, and D. R. Augsburg is a genius 
in the art of helping teachers to draw easily every-day objects upon the 
blackboard. 

A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching of read- 
ing and in learning to read. Many a primary teacher who means well 
utterly fails because she does not understand the nature or amount of 
preparatory work necessary before a child is able to read from a book with 
ease and with a natural expression. With this book in hand no teacher 
need fail in teaching reading with eminent success, whatever book she uses 
with the pupils. The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 
preparation should be made at home ; following this with the preparation at 
school. 


From Cot. FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin. Cook 
County Normal School, Englewood, Jil.: ‘1 regard 
Miss Spear as one of the best teachers in this coun 
try. Her book is like herself,—full of thought and 
suggestions. Miss or is one of the few teach 
ers who always teaches from a fundamental prin- 
ciple, and I can cordially recommend her little book 
to all my fellow-teachers.”’ 


From JOHN 8. HAYES, Prin 


s that 
They 





BOSTON 
A Primer of Health, 





From W. W. STETSON, Supt. Schools, Auburn, 
Me,: * There are many good things in this world. 
There are not many best. Preparing to Read be 
longs to the latter class. I congratulate you on the 
blessing it will be to the primary teachers of the 
United States.” 


From PrRoF. M. G. BRUMRAUGH, Huntingdon, 
Pa.: “I desire to commend most heartily Miss 


Forster School, Som: | snear’s and Prof. Angsburg’s Preparing to Read, 


erville, Mass.: *‘Itis worth its weight in gold! No| Ty m ‘ an | i 
: bithogge y mind it is an ideal book, furnishing both a 
teacher of beginners can afford to be without it. (t theory of specific value and ample material for its 
is full of helps and suggestions. application.” 
From ALEX. E. FRy#, Supt. Schools, San Ber- 


From WILL 8. MONROF, Supt. Schools, Pasadena, 
Cal, : '* Miss Spear is, indeed, one of the truly artist- 
teachers of this day and generation, and this record 
of her experience will prove an inspiration and help 
to thousands of men and women who never came in 
contact with the author.” 


nardino, Cal.: *'* Preparing to Read’ is the best 
book for primary teachers that I have ever read. | 
regard it as the most valuable contribution to educa 
tional literature that has appeared for many years, 
If its price were its weight in gold, [ should say that 
no primary teacher could afford to be without a 


copy.”’ 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





A Patriotic Exercise for Public Days. 


Kristopherus, The “ Christ Bearer.” 
A COLUIMBIAN ODE. 


BY HENRY B. CARRINGTON, U.S.A, 
Author of “ PATRIOTIC READER,” &c. 


Single Copies in Paper, 15 cents. Cloth; 25 cents. 
Twenty-five Copies in Paper to one address, $3.00. 
Fifty Copies in Paper to one address, $5.00. 
With every order for 50 copies or more we send a copy of the PATRIOTIC READER (price $1.20) free. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING (0., 3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass. 
from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for ss ag 
ty 


and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 


Twenty-four Pages. 
Illustrated. 





Photographs. 


A series of 24 imported Photographs, for use in 
schools in teaching Historic Architecture and 
Ornament. For description, price, ete. See the 
Journal of June 30, page 32. 








Address A. M. LUMBARD, for eatalogee. 
Nrw BEpFrorp, MAss 4. M. LUMBARD, 
New Bedford, Mass 
—~ NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION of boys and girls have acquired 
ONE to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION the art of desiguing by home study 
and 15 ets. additional secures one from the GEOMRBTRI@RAPH book 


of designs and instructions, 
drawing instrument with 
| 25 cents postal note 


a nickel plated combination 


of the best $2.50 Fountain Pens i: 
s 1 each book, sent by mail for 


Address, NEW. ENG. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


the market. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications of enury Ho a 

. St & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 

Xe Te tak: vieohette & Co. London ; Dr. L. 


Sauveur ; &c., Se- and American Books in 


h stock of Imported 
as Ped n and ‘ALcient Languages at lowest pri- 


y on application. 
Ne ee SCHOENHOF, 
porter, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
ae ; 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 





F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William BR. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S51! 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Work, Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 


made. 
171 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. "23.47 *voun 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’) Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Heed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physielogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Normal Mathematical Course. 











Dr. Brooks’s 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
e 


and the British People. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 


60w 





pp. ce, $1.25. 

“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 

ressed ye complete history, adapted in every particular 
b class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAR NELSON & SONS, 88 K. 17th St... New York. 





THE CHAMPION GAMES 
FOR 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A gem collection of six games—four on 
the world’s Geography: (1) “ Countries and 
Islands’’; (2) “Cities”; (3) “‘ Mountains and 
Lakes”; (4) ‘ Rivers”; one on the “ Civil 
War,” and one on the “Important Animals 
of the World,” (illustrated). 

Which shall it be? 

Send for one,—you will want a//. They 
are enjoyed alike by adults and older 
children. Price, 50 cts. each, or 6 for $2.40. 
Published by 

C. R. GROW & CO., 


St. PauL or WINONA, MINN. 


The Perfect Open Book-Holder. 


7 EVERY-DAY CONVENIENCES IN ONE, 


1. An Open-Book Holder, for all Books. 
2. Book-Mark for one to four places. 
3. Substitute for Rubber Bands. 

4. 





Text and Note Marker, for Students. 
5. Binder for Loose Papers. 
6 Letter Opener 7. Paper Cutter. 
Send for sample on approval and guantity prices. 
J. D. BARTLEY, 89 Congress St., Bridgeport. Ot. 
N. b.—Postage and express paid on all orders by mail, 


‘School Music. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Children’s School Songs for Primary Classex- 
with rudiments and exercises. A collection of \39 
songs. 112 pages. Price. 35 cts.; $3 60 per doz., nor 
repaid. First Steps in Song Reading. A manua) 
or primary classes and private teaching: 30 ets 
tpaid; $3.00 per doz., not prepaid. Song Manual). 
Book 1; by . O. Emerson. Carefully compiied fo; 

primary needs. 30 cts.; $3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 

FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Song Manual, Book 2; by L. O. Emerson. A very 


admirable collection for pupils above the primary aye 
40 cts. ; $4.20 per doz., not prepaid. 
FOR HICH SCHOOLS 

Song Manual, Book 3; by L. O. Emerson. ay 
admirable manual for adult classes. 50 cts,; $4 x 
per doz. Song Greeting, by L. O. Emerson; a variety 
of solfeggio and vocal studies with part songs, glees, 
ete. 60 cts.; $6.00 a doz., not prepaid, 


FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 

United Voices, by L. O. Emerson. Bright sehoo) 
songs, (not graaed) such as make the singing hour 
very short. 50 pages of elements; nearly 100 songs; 
the best book of its kind. 50 cts.; $4.80 per doz , not 
prepaid. 

Send for circular and Snape of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ Colleg@. Octavo 
music, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 
on application. Liberal discount to teachers. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don‘ 
smother in the ruck. Be dis 
contented. Try fora highe: 
grade.. Take an examination 
Begin now—to-day. 








Craig’s Question and Answe: 
Book will insure your passing 
any examination in any of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold 
When first published 
the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 
Fora short time only we 
offer to send you the 
book for $1.10, postpaid 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Colleges and Scheols. 
Lake Erie Seminary 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 18:2 








SHORTHAN TEACHERS 


1 Should Study it at Heme. 

The Journal of Education, in speaking of the 
superiority of the ISAAC PITMAN system, says: 

** No other system caters for the schoo! like this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in 
schools for, the the parents of children wlil demand it."’ 

“ The Manual of Phonography,”’ 40 cents. 

Take Lessons, Metropolitan Schoo! of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor, 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 Kast 14th St., New York. 


FLAGS. 


A 44 Stars “Standard” sewed Bunting Flags 
(as adopted by U. S. Govt.)’ size 6x 4 feet, post- 
paid to any part of U.S, upon receipt of Ep, 25 
Other sizes at corresponding rates. mena 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 

59 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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The Kindergarten Training Class 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


Reopens October 12, 1892. 


Application should be made early. Address 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Chauncy-Hall Schoo), Boston, Mass 
A y 
Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 
MISS LEILA 8S. MCKEK, PRINCIPAL. 
Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 7, 1892. full Aca 
demic and Seminary Courses, including Preparatory 
Course for best Eastern Colleges. Complete courses 
in Music, Elocution, and Art. New Alumnz Hal 
contains Library, Laboratories, Recitation Kooms 
and Art Studios; steam heat, electric lights. Unsur 
passed location, Campus, 65acres. Terms, $200 
per year. 





ANY OF OUR READERS would like 
to earn from $10 to $50 by represent- 
ing the Journal of Education 
and American Teacher at their 
Normal Institute, this Summer, they 
should correspond with us immedi- 
ately. Territory is being rapidly taken. 
Address Mgr. Agency Department 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING c., 





»b 
w. B. GRIFFITHS, 351 Broadway, New York. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


LATIN, GREEK. 


Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pet! 
berton Sq, Boston. R. L. Perkins, teacher 0! 
New Testament Greek at Lay Cvllege, Revere 
Mass , and Faith Training College, Boston a 

The Journal of Education of Dec. 31 says: “ The 
Lay College of Revere, Mass., had a great success !) 
its mid winter examinations. The classes of R 
Perkins, well known to our readers, attracted muc! 





atttention. 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 





Send for Circular. 


Wards Natural Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


| Stuffed Animals 

and Skins, 

| Mounted 

Skeletons, 
Anatomical Mode!=<« 

| Invertebrates. 














